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FERDINAND FOCH 


Whose visit to the United States as the guest of the American Legion at its National Convention at Kansas 
City, in November, affords Americans generally a welcome opportunity to see and honor the great French 
soldier under whose leadership the Allied armies pressed to victory in November, 1918 
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VoLUME XLIII 


ONSIDER the wisdom of Robin- 

son Crusoe. His biography is a 

good text-book for these times. 

It pictures the world of industry 

in its simplest terms. One man 

alone on ari island, with nothing but the raw 
materials of Nature about him, clothes him- 
self, feeds himself, puts a roof over his head, 
accumulates property, lives happily, builds a 
merchant marine out of a hollowed log, and 
finally establishes communication with the 
rest of the world, to its profit and his own. 

How did he do it? By hard work; by fore- 
sight; by self-denial. 
starve. He had to look ahead, else his work 
would be labor to no purpose. And he had 
to deny himself some enjoyment of the 
gains of the day or he would starve on the 
morrow. 

The.world is only Crusoe’s island on a bigger 
scale ‘and with more people on it. To-day, it 
is a lot nearer the condition Crusoe found it 
in than it’ was seven years ago. In 1914, we 
threw work, foresight, and self-denial aside, 
and spent four years not merely in idleness, but 
in destroying a large part of the accumulated 
gains of the past. If Crusoe had ever dared 
be so foolish, he certainly would never have 
had any illusions about what he had to do 
afterward. If a cyclone had razed his hut, 
ruined his crops, and sunk his canoe, he could 
have seen clearly enough that he had to go right 
back to work, harder than ever, deny himself 
luxuries that he had become accustomed to, 
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Crusoe had to work or. 
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NUMBER 1 


OF EVENTS 


and look keenly ahead to the future. But 
American business men and American work- 
ingmen——? 

And _ representatives of great powers about 
to gather in Washington. To these latter may 
be commended as well some thought upon 
what Crusoe did when he discovered that, after 
all, he was not the only man on the island. 
When Crusoe discovered Friday (the Wash- 
ington Conference opens on Friday, November 
eleventh), he did not. dispute with him about 
the title to the island or try to kill him for the 
sake of undisputed possession, but promptly 
got him to help him do the work that needed 
to be done. Together, they found that two 
men could do three times as much as one, and 
the state of civilization upon the island of Juan 
Fernandez thereupon advanced apace, and 
both men were better off than before. 

Can statesmen be as wise? 

The city of Washington is now the theatre 
of two mighty conferences upon Crusoe’s 
problems. Congress is in travail with un- 
employment, tax revision, and business revival. 
The International Conference is about to 
grapple with the problem of nations getting 
along together in Asia and the Pacific Ocean. 
Daniel Defoe blessed his hero with good 
sense and good will. Little more than these 
(all too rare) virtues is needed at Wash- 
ington. Add to these, for the rest of us, 
Crusoe’s other virtues of industry and thrift, 
and civilization may yet be made safe for 
mankind. 





ARISTIDE BRIAND 


Premier of France, whose gift for conciliation in politics has frequently helped his country through grave 
internal crises, and in diplomacy has produced a workable basis for coéperation with Great Britain in Euro- 
pean affairs and an improved relation between Germany and France [See page 72] 





PRINCE IYESATO TOKUGAWA 


Chief of the Japanese delegation to the Washington Conference. Prince Tokugawa is President of the 
Japanese House of Peers 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Chosen a member of the Permanent Court of International Justice of the League of Nations. Mr. Moore 

was Assistant Secretary of State in 1898, has represented the United States on several arbitration and peace 

commissions, was counselor of the State Department in 1913 and 1914, and since 1913 has been a member 
of the Permanent Court at the Hague 





VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
The Arctic explorer who has demonstrated that white men can “‘live off the country’ 1 
and that the so-called ‘‘frozen North” is not only habitable but is also an undeveloped source of animal food 
for the rest of the world [See page 33] 


? 


in the polar regions, 
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WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 


Who has done much to acquaint both Americans and the peoples of the self-governing Commonwealths of 
the British Empire of the identity of their interests in world affairs [See page 89] 
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America and the Conference 


R. HUGHES has described himself, as 
M Secretary of State, as a lawyer who is 

doing his best for his client. The 
client is the United States. It follows, then, 
that the call to the powers to join in the im- 
pending conference at Washington is Mr. 
Hughes’s lawyerlike mind presenting a bill 
of particulars of what the American people 
want. His incisive analysis of their case is, 
that they want “limitation of armaments and 
a solution of the Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems.” The codrdinate conjunction “and” 
is the most significant word in the quotation. 
The American people want both things, be- 
cause they know that they cannot have the first 
without the second. Patrick Henry thundered 
against those who “cry peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” Americans are quite 
aware that the present conditions in Asia are 
rank with the seeds of war. And American 
common sense to-day quietly rejects the idea of 
throwing away weapons until the causes of 
war are removed. But American common sense 
also demands that our delegates be statesmen 
enough to remove those seeds of war, not only 
that armaments may be reduced but so that we 
need not fight in the Pacific in this generation. 


How Much Do We Love Peace? 


HE American attitude toward war has 

been so frequently misunderstood that 

it seems worth while to attempt a defi- 
nition of it, both that we ourselves may more 
clearly see our way through the Washington 
Conference and that our visitors may not waste 
time by proceeding upon a mistaken idea of 
our psychology. 

American history suggests that the American 
people have no ineradicable aversion to war. 
The list of our belligerencies is fairly long: the 
French and Indian wars, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War, and the World 
War. Since we first undertook to be an inde- 
pendent nation, about one tenth of our time 
and nine tenths of our national expenditure 
have been spent in waging war. 

It is the habit of our orators, statesmen and 
others, to reiterate that we are a _ peace- 
loving people, but the “ militaristic’? French 
with the Napoleonic wars, the Crimean War, 
the war of Italian independence, 1870, and 1914 


have done little if any more fighting in 150 
years than have we, and we are happily situated 
from three to six thousand miles from the chief 
centres of warlike infection. Are we then 
peace-loving? Unquestionably we are, but 
likewise, much like other peoples, quite easily 
led into war. That is the reason that it is nec- 
essary for us as well as other people to make 
such arrangements as we can and put such re- 
straints upon ourselves as seem wise in order to 
prevent justifiable causes for our belligerency 
from arising. Every American citizen may 
prayerfully hope that our representatives at the 
coming conference will face their task with skill, 
foresight, and that generosity that breeds 
friends, and the full understanding that wise 
leadership will be more fruitful of peace than a 
dependence on our peace-loving characteristics. 


How Much Do We Hate War? 


HE American people hate war far less 
than they love peace. Hate is hardly 
the word, for hate implies fear of the 


thing hated. 
detest war. 


It is more correct to say that we 
It offends our practical sense. 


_ There are so many less violent ways of getting 


results. We have often reluctantly realized 
that nothing but a club would make the stupid 
“other fellow” see the light of reason and then 
we have forthrightly used a club, but always 
with an exasperated feeling that he ought to 
have had more sense. 

We detest war because, except as a weapon 
to defend peace, it is the weapon of bullies. 
And American literature, which accurately 
reflects American feeling, is full of stories 
whose chief point is the discomfiture of a bully 
by some quiet fellow who put up with his noise 
and arrogance for a while and then suddenly 
landed the decisive blow that restored peace 
and comfort to the scene. Our whole “Wild 
West” literature, so enormously popular, is 
based on this feeling. Nine out of ten of these 
stories end with the death of the “bad man”’ or 
the “gun fighter” at the hands of some deter- 
mined citizen who is bound to have peace if 
he has to kill somebody to get it. 

It is significant, too, of American psychology, 
that whereas the citizen of this country who 
carries a weapon on his person to his place 
of business is considered silly, the man who 
does not keep one in his home is pretty 
generally considered careless. This attitude 
about expresses the American psychology re- 
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garding armament. The nation that tries to 
do business with the help of fire-arms has 
badly mistaken ideas about business and 
also about the character of its neighbors. 
But the nation that has a proper affection for 
its home is welcome to keep as much of an 
arsenal as it needs to defend it. And if Amer- 
ica feels that it needs the biggest gun in the 
world for that purpose, it will have no hesita- 
tion about buying it and keeping it ready— 
and using it. The question is, do we need the 
biggest gun? 

The first sugg2stion that America have the 
biggest navy in the world came from President 
Wilson in 1916. It was a logical threat against 
Great Britain to make her accept his freedom 
of the seas doctrine. That doctrine has since 
disappeared, but the plea for the greatest navy 
remains. It is, of course, our right to build a 
navy as large as we can afford, which is larger 
than any other nation can afford. Whether 
we need it to defend ourselves is questionable. 
Our 1916 programme set the pace for naval 
rivalry after the war. It is fitting, therefore, 
that we should call the conference to limit 
naval competition. As we are the least vul- 
nerable from a naval point of view, and by 
far the most self contained and powerful of the 
three naval powers, we ought to be able to 
excel them in trustfulness and generosity at 
the coming conference. 


The World’s Work’s Twentieth 
Anniversary 


ITH this issue, the WorLD’s Work 
enters upon its twenty-first year 
of publication. It may be service- 


able, as the magazine enters its third decade, 
to review briefly, not the history of its past, 
but the principles upon which it has been 
edited. 

The Wor p’s Work was founded by the late 
Walter H. Page, and until he left his desk to 
become America’s Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s, the magazine reflected his 
personality. It expressed primarily his pro- 
found belief in democracy. That word was 
oftenest on his lips and always in his thoughts. 
He believed that the world was intended for 
the welfare of all the people in it, and he strove 
mightily with tongue and pen to encourage 
every man and to forward every cause that was 
working toward the betterment of human life, 
and especially toward the extension of the 


fruits of human progress to the greatest possi- 
ble number of people. Education was a 
passion with him—it meant the opening of 
the gates of opportunity to an ever widening 
circle of men. Improved agriculture, good 
roads, better sanitation, public health—he 
worked for these because they made more 
people happy. He fought for good govern- 
ment—and to him good government meant 
government that enlisted the most people in 
its activities and that considered the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

He fought for things—rarely against things. 
Positive programmes, concrete achievements, 
forward-looking enterprises, hopeful signs of 
progress, were phrases that flowed from his 
pen because they reflected his own buoyant 
faith and energetic practice. 

Since he left the WorLD’s Work the events 
which determine the progress of democracy 
have been deeply colored by the World War. 
More attention has been focussed upon foreign 
affairs, more upon American politics and Amer- 
ican economics as they have reacted to the 
pressure of changed conditions. But the es- 
sential ideal of the magazine remains what it 
was from the beginning—an interpretation (not 
merely a record) of events that are shaping the 
progress of America, and an advocacy of those 
men and measures that are working for de- 
mocracy. 


The Foreign Born 


census of 1920 give 13,700,000 as the 

number of foreign born white residents 
of the United States. In view of the dis- 
covery that the melting pot does not really 
fuse our alien elements into the parent Ameri- 
can stock, the detailed figures of the foreign 
born are worthy of thoughtful study. It will. 
perhaps surprise most people to realize that the 
largest stream of immigration to this country 
still flows from the British Empire. Nearly one- 
fourth of the foreign born are of British birth, 
Ireland leading with 1,000,000, followed by Eng- 
land and Canada with 800,000 each; the whole 
British contribution being approximately 3 
millions. 

The next largest body of foreign born are 
Germans, numbering 1,680,000. There are 
almost as many Italians, 1,607,000; and almost 
as many Russians (1,398,000) and Poles 


(1,139,000), 


P crn recently compiled from the 
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The foreign born number more than 10 per 
cent. of our entire population and_nearer 15 per 
cent. of our white population. We have now in 
force a temporary emergency law restricting 
immigration, which acts as a restraint upon 
the rapid influx of people whom our experience 
has demonstrated are the least assimilable to 
our civilization. The public should, however, 
be reminded that this is only a temporary mea- 
sure and that discussion of permanent legisla- 
tion will soon be resumed. When that discus- 
sion comes, it should not be forgotten that the 
arguments against restriction will come chiefly 
from two sources. The first will be from 
racial groups seeking, for their relatives abroad, 
an opportunity to escape religious persecution 
or economic distress. Our humanitarian sym- 
pathy with these wishes should be strongly 
tempered by a regard for our own permanent 
welfare. The United States has grown to po- 
litical greatness by the steady development of a 
political philosophy which is peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and which is less a reflection 
of an intellectual formula than it is a reflection 
of the character of the people who practise the 
political doctrine. There is a strange fallacy in 
the world that political institutions mould a 
people, whereas the truth is that political in- 
stitutions merely express a people. Our exper- 
ience with immigration in the last twenty 
years has opened our eyes to the fact that our 
form of government did not make Americans 
—it was Americans who made our form of gov- 
ernment. 

The second source of pressure toward the 
removal of restrictions upon immigration 
will be those corporations and leaders of in- 
dustry whose operations call for large bodies 
of unskilled labor. These men, often over- 
eager for profits and thoughtless of the social 
consequences, are sometimes willing to scour 
the most backward regions of the world for 
human hands that will work at the cheapest 
price. Even from a business point of view, 
this is in the long run a mistaken theory of 
business; from a social and governmental 
point of view it is a short-sighted and ruinous 
policy. The most valuable product of a 
country is its recurrent crop of citizens. No 
temporary considerations of business expedi- 
ency should be allowed to stand in the way of 
restrictions that will assure us that our future 
citizens shall perpetuate the political tradi- 
tions and the social order which have made this 
country what it is. 


The Cahokia Mound 


N EFFORT is now being made to 
A excavate the Cahokia Mound in Ill- 
inois, a few miles east of St. Louis. 
The hope is that evidences of the state of civili- 
zation of pre-historic man in the United 
States will be unearthed by the scientists who 
are making the investigation. The Mound 
Builders antedate the Indians, and the pyra- 
mids of earth they left in the Mississippi 
basin are probably the oldest evidences of 
human life on this continent. Scores of these 
earth heaps originally occupied the site of 
St. Louis, but they were demolished to make 
way for the building of the city, many years 
ago, and no systematic work of searching for 
relics of their builders was undertaken at that 
time. Fortunately, however, the largest of 
the Mounds was across the river and if sufficient 
funds are raised to finance the work, the way 
is now open to make a thorough study of this 
monument. 

Already enough relics have been unearthed 
to demonstrate that the builders were men of 
the Stone Age, that they had certain religious 
beliefs indentical with some beliefs in East 
India, and certain burial customs similar to 
those of the Egyptians. It is fairly certain, 
too, that they had a knowledge of astronomy, 
as the Cahokia Mound is accurately placed 
foursquare with the cardinal points of the com- 
pass—a knowledge which was not possessed by 
their successors, the American Indians. 

The study of ancient civilizations in America 
has been greatly advanced in recent years and 
the WorLp’s Work will publish, in an early 
issue, an account of one of the most interesting 
of those civilizations, which has hitherto ‘not 
been widely described. The magazine expects 
later to publish important facts about the dis- 
coveries of the Cahokia Mound. The work 
there is being done under the direction of 
Warren K. Moorehead, and is under the aus- 
pices of the State Museum of Illinois. 


Junior Governments 


HE town of Glen Ridge, N. J. has 
recently blossomed out with a full 
fledged junior government. Each of- 
ficer of the regular senior government has as 
an understudy a boy or girl between the ages 
of 16and 21. These boys and girls were chosen 
—some elected and others appointed by those 


elected—by the boys and girls in the town 
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between these ages. There is an advisory 
council of adults to whom the junior citizens 
and officials may go for aid and advice. 

Although in office only a few weeks, these 
young officials have already tackled several 
real problems. On the invitation of the Chief 
of Police their police force is helping the adult 
force, particulary in respect to motor ordinance 
violations. They have petitioned the court to 
turn over to them all such violations com- 
mitted by minors for them to handle at least in 
the form of recommendatory decisions. They 
also have undertaken to help catch stray 
dogs. They have petitioned the Board of 
Education to allow a junior to sit in at their 
meetings as a listener and to present their 
point of view when called upon. On the sug- 
gestion of one of the Junior Councilmen that 
a dam could be constructed at the falls of a 
small river which could generate enough elec- 
tricity to light the town at half the present 
cost of electricity the junior Mayor appointed 
a committee to investigate the subject with 
the understanding that if the findings in- 
dicated there might be value in the suggestion 
the matter should be laid before the regular City 
Council for consideration. The Junior Mayor 
in response to a resolution of his City Council, 
has appointed a “National Publicity Com- 
mittee” to carry the gospel of junior govern- 
ment to other towns. They have persuaded 
the young people of the neighboring town of 
Bloomfield to start a similar government. Some 
of the Oranges are doing likewise. Initial steps 
have been taken in Newark. In New York City 
a single district is in process of organization. 

This experiment was initiated by that well 
known social inventor, or social doctor as he 
likes to be called, William R. George, of the 
George Junior Republic. Mr. George was 
one of the first Americans to wake up to a 
realization that young people do not auto- 
matically become American citizens on reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one, any more than they 
automatically become carpenters, milliners, 
farmers, or lawyers at that age. Just as they 
must be specially trained for these callings so 
they must be trained for citizenship. As a 
matter of fact, boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 21 not only lack means for train- 
ing in citizenship, but they lack althost entirely 
the social training which such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Camp Fire 
Girls give them up to that age. 

A recent investigation in connection with 


continuation schools developed the startling 
fact that in New York City alone there are 
over 100,000 young people between the ages of 
16 and 21 who have absolutely no occupation. 
Not only are they not being trained for citizen- 
ship but they are by default being trained for 
vagrancy and crime. 

The voluntary committee in charge of this 
movement is known as Self-Government, Inc., 
and has an office at 90 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. If the present experiments war- 
rant it they expect to spread junior govern- 
ments throughout the country, taking six to 
ten cities and towns at a time as organizing 
units, until eventually some _ considerable 
proportion of the approximately 20,000,000 
young people who reach the voting age each 
year shall have had some degree of training as 
junior citizens. 


Honesty in Business 


HE old. maxim that “honesty is the 
best policy” has received a new twist 
by reason of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System. So far as a man’s 
business touches upon banking, the maxim 
may have to be revised to read that “honesty 
is the only policy.” Any business man who 
has had to fill out a “Federal Reserve Bank 
Statement Form”’ realizes this. He is asked 
to give a “statement of all assets and liabilities 
and other material information for 
the purpose of obtaining advances on notes 
and bills bearing our signature or endorsement, 
and for obtaining credit generally.” 

That is a fairly comprehensive request, but 
it does not stop with these generalities. Blank 
spaces are provided for just the items the 
bank wants to know about. Under assets, 
it demands the explicit facts about cash on 
hand and in banks, bills receivable, notes 
receivable, merchandise, land and _ buildings, 
and machinery and fixtures. But this is not 
all. Details are demanded. Concerning as- 
sets in the form of merchandise, the state- 
ment asks these searching questions: On what 
basis valued, cost or market? How much is 
finished goods, how much unfinished, how 
much raw? If any goods are on consignment, 
state amount and circumstances. 

Further particulars are required concerning 
accounts and notes receivable: If any are past 
due or doubtful, if any are pledged, if any 
amounts are due from directors, officers, em- 
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ployees, subsidiaries, branches, or other sources. 
Other questions are these: If the company 
has any subsidiaries or branch offices, state 
how their accounts are handled. What is the 
practice of the company in regard to trade dis- 
counts? Are your books audited by a certified 
public accountant? Give date of last audit. 
The corporation that has to supply this 
kind of information to its bankers on demand 
is likely to conclude after awhile that dishon- 
esty is too complicated to be profitable. In 
answering these questions, it is hard to invent 
lies that are plausible enough to deceive the 
discerning banker. Concerns that were dis- 
posed to be dishonest found the cost of dis- 
honesty mounting when they had to make out 
income tax returns for a distant and imper- 
sonal government. But these _perplexities 
are nothing to the puzzle of fooling the man 
whom you ask to lend you money. 
_ The Federal Reserve inquiries set a standard 
for business men to check their efforts by. The 
income tax return might do a similar service, 
but the taxes have been so discriminatory as to 
divert much energy from honest business to- 
ward devious ways of evading taxes. But 
once the taxes are decently adjusted they, too, 
will help teach many business men principles 
of sound business practice. Such principles, for 
example, as the virtues of an outside audit of 
their books, the correct method of accumulat- 
ing reserves and of depreciating materials and 
machinery, and the doubtful value of a policy of 
selling goods on consignment. And above all, 
the value of thinking straight, of knowing the 
facts, and of facing the facts, and if anything 
is going wrong, of doing something about it 
without delay. These things create success, 
and the man who is succeeding usually hasn’t 
time to be dishonest. 


A Plan to Aid the Small Town Merchant 


ERCHANTS in small towns have 

long felt the need of something that 

would better their sales. Mail order 
houses have for years taken a share of the 
business that would otherwise stay at home, 
and the automobile has made it easily possible 
for the small town purchaser to visit cities 
at distances that were formerly too great to 
permit frequent trips. Now there has come 
a plan that aids the small town merchant to 
increase his business in just the field he serves 
the best. 


In Neosho, Missouri, the merchants had for 
years endeavored to compete with each other— 
had pulled in opposite directions and had 
reached the conclusion that it didn’t quite 
pay. And then G. R. Lowe, at that time the 
advertising manager for a nursery company of 
Neosho, and now recommended to small towns 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs as a source 
of information that will help them in their 
business problems, presented a plan to increase 
business. 

Fundamentally it was only an application 
of the Golden Rule to business. A business 
men’s club was organized and the merchants 
decided to help one another. In ten years 
practice they have found that it pays. 

A customer is no longer told by a merchant 
that a competitor’s goods are inferior Ad- 
vertisements are honest, and are guaranteed 
by the business men’s association, through 
whose censorship they pass. Competitors 
have become friends, and have worked for the 
improvement of the town, and have proved 
that in convincing the neighboring farmers 
of the honesty of the town they have increased 
business, not only for the town, but also for 
each individual merchant in it. 

Nor has the plan initiated in Neosho re- 
mained at home. Other towns, in other states, 
have put it into operation, some with almost 
no changes and others with alterations. But 
wherever the spirit of the Golden Rule has 
definitely become a part of the business life 
of the community, business has prospered. 

Sales days, community advertising, advertis- 
ing censored by the business men’s associations, 
special fairs, meetings with the farmers of the 
vicinity, stock sales and farmers’ auctions, 
sales pavilions for visiting farmers and rest 
rooms for their wives and families, all have 
entered into the operation of the Neosho plan, 
but all of these are but incidental. The 
success of the plan results from the application 
of the theory that the Golden Rule is practical 
in business. 


Inaction in Tax Reform 


P | “HE Republicans have controlled the 
House and the Senate since March 4, 
1919, and the Presidency since March 

4, 1921. 
A special session of the Congress was called 


on May 19, 1919. In anticipation of that 
session a caucus of the Republican members 
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of the House of Representatives was held 
May 17, 1919. This caucus adopted a legisla- 
tive programme in which it was declared to be 
their purpose to proceed in the consideration of 
a “constructive programme of tax legislation.” 

The message of President Wilson, dated 
May 20, 1919, and read in Congress on that 
date, contained, among other recommenda- 
tions relating to taxation, the following: 


I hope that the Congress will find it possible to 
undertake an early reconsideration of Federal taxes, 
in order to make our system of taxation more simple 
and easy of administration and the taxes themselves 
as little burdensome as they can be made and yet 
suffice to support the Government and meet all its 
obligations. 


On September 23, 1919, Mr. Joseph W. 
Fordney, Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, announced that the Committee 
on Ways and Means would soon undertake 
a study of the internal revenue legislation. 
In response to Mr. Fordney’s request, the 
Treasury prepared and sent to him, under 
date of November 3, 1919, nearly one hundred 
carefully formulated amendments to the rev- 
enue act. 

At the same time there was prepared for the 
use and assistance of the Committee on Ways 
and Means a “Digest of Decisions of United 
States Courts Construing the Internal Revenue 
Laws, 1909 to 1918, inclusive,’ which in 
printed form makes a pamphlet of one hundred 
and thirty-two pages. 

And again on Monday, December 1, 19109, 
when the Sixty-Sixth Congress assembled in its 
second session, both President Wilson and 
Carter Glass, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
urged immediate action. 

The necessity of immediate revision of the 
tax laws was again called to the attention of 
the Congress, and specifically to the attention 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, by 
Secretary Houston, in his letter to Mr. Ford- 
ney, dated March 17, 1920. The letter is 
a long one and has been reproduced in the 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1920. It contains the following: 


In dealing with this subject I may go at once to 
what is, in many respects, its most vital aspect— 
the question of early action. Public opinion has 
not yet awakened to the gravity of the consequences 
which are likely to follow a failure to simplify the 
tax law at this legislative session. Unless the 
necessary amendments be passed now, they will be 


delayed in all probability, I understand, until the 
autumn or winter of the year 1921, with the result— 
unless they are to disrupt the administrative pro- 
cedure and confuse the necessary calculations of 
the taxpayer by being made _ retroactive—that 
income and profits taxes must continue to be col- 
lected on the basis of the present law until ‘the 
close of the calendar year 1922 and, in the case of 
some taxpayers on the so-called fiscal year basis, 
until the early months of the calendar year 1923. 
I can not contemplate such delay without the 
gravest apprehension. An imperfect and uncer- 
tain tax affects the future even more adversely 
than the present. 

In its platform of 1920, the Republican party 
said: “But sound policy equally demands the 
early accomplishment of that real reduction 
of the tax burden which may be achieved by 
substituting simple for complex laws and pro- 
cedure; prompt and certain determination of 
the tax liability for delay and uncertainty; 
tax laws which do not, for tax laws which do, 
mulct the consumer or needlessly repress enter- 
prise and thrift.”” It advocated the making of 
Treasury regulations effective from acts of 
approval and giving the Treasury power to 
make final settlements. 

In December, 1920, Secretary Houston sub- 
mitted his report to the Congress, in which he 
recommended early action and outlined again 
the desirable course of action in taxation. 
Secretary Mellon has several times since urged 
action and has made substantially the same 
recommendations as his predecessors. It has 
taken three years after both parties publicly 
committed themselves to tax revision for a 
tax revision to pass Congress. The Republi- 
can party controlled Congress all that time. 
Whether Republican control is to blame or 
whether Congress regardless of party has be- 
come incompetent, the result is deplorable. On 
this most important matter—one of the primary 
tasks of a government—Congress has signally 
failed to keep up with the country’s needs. 
The contemplation of this record by the tax- 
payers ought to stimulate public interest in the 
reform of the organization of our national 
government so that it can meet national 
necessities. It is evident that the measures 
the administration stands for, except the un- 
desirable tariff, could have been passed as 
early as 1919 or 1920 and would have been 
approved by Mr. Wilson. More than seven 
months of complete Republican control have 
elapsed and there is still no decisive action. 
What is the matter with Congress? 








The March 
One Million Volts 


P “HE recent laboratory demonstration 
that electricity can be transmitted at a 
pressure of one million volts has an im- 

mediately practical meaning to the people 

west of the Mississippi River. It means that 
electrical current can be transmitted commer- 
cially over power lines one thousand miles long. 

This establishes the feasibility of the Colorado 

River project, where it is proposed to generate 

several million hydroelectric horsepower above 

the Grand Canyon, and carry this power to 
cities as remote as Denver, Boise, San Francis- 
co, and El Paso. Waters that now tumble 
uselessly through canyons in an unpopulated 

desert will serve the necessities of man in a 

hundred towns and on thousands of ranches 

scattered over a third of the United States. 

In the laboratory experiments the amperage, 
or quantity of electricity, transmitted was 
small. Only the voltage, or pressure at which 
the current was forced over the wires, was high. 
But experience with commercial transmission 
in California has proved that the current lost by 
dispersion into the air at high pressures does not 
increase proportionately with the increase of 
the pressure. The percentage of lost current 
at 60,000 volts over the loss at 10,000 volts is 
greater than the loss that occurs between 
60,000 and 110,000 volts. Hence transmission 
at one million volts is not prohibitively costly. 


A Story from Albemarle County 


ROM the heart of old Virginia comes a 
H story which should be inspiring to busi- 

ness men in younger communities. 
Like the historic county of Albemarle, in which 
the scene is laid, the tale is full of picturesque 
contrasts. It involves the descendants of 
Hessian prisoners, captured during the Revolu- 
tion—and moving pictures; the ancient preju- 
dices of a most conservative people—and their 
amazing response to a modern appeal; the 
ideals of Thomas Jefferson—and the business 
policy of a small city bank. 

Albemarle is a country of bright red soil, 
green wooded mountains, and purple distances, 
lying on the shoulders of the Blue Ridge. In 
the county lie not only “Monticello,” the 
mountain-top home of Thomas Jefferson, but 
“Ash Lawn,” country seat of James Monroe, 
and “Pine Knot,” where Theodore Roosevelt 
went to hunt wild turkeys, while just over its 
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border is “ Montpelier,” the old estate of James 
Madison. Settled for more than two centuries, 
Albemarle has never, until very recently, had 
even the beginning of hard roads. Famous 
for its fruit—the Albemarle pippin has been for 
seventy years the “court apple” of England— 
the county has never raised enough food for its 
own people. Home of Jefferson, apostle of 
popular education, it has had more than its 
share of adult white illiterates. Seat of a great 
medical school and hospital, it has never until 
the last year had a county medical officer. 

But now——! 

In 1920 the Peoples National Bank of Char- 
lottesville, the county seat, decided that the 
growth of its business was wrapped up in the 
development of the rural resources of Albe- 
marle. It established a Department of Rural 
Development, with H. R. Boswell, a successful 
and intelligent farmer, at its head. His plan 
was to put organizing energy back of the regular 
county officials, keeping the bank in the back- 
ground. Within a year the bank added 2,700 
accounts to its list, nine tenths of them those 
of farmers. Some of the gold deposited had 
been buried under mountain hearthstones for 
twenty years. 

Through Mr. Boswell the bank organized and 
partly financed a triple codperative campaign 
on the part of the County Farm Agent, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, and the 
County Health Officer. The appointment of 
the last official was secured through an appro- 
priation by the local Red Cross. Better farm- 
ing methods, better schools, better health con- 
ditions, and better roads were the objects. 

The bank secured a moving picture machine, 
good films, and an operator. It sent out in- 
vitations in the name of the three officials to 
public meetings in schools and churches in all 
parts of the county. The first year thirty five 
meetings were held and three quarters of all the 
rural population of the county attended them. 

When the work started there was one accred- 
ited rural high school; now there are ten. An 
agricultural high school is being built in each 
of the five districts. The farmers voluntarily 
raised for school purposes 20 per cent. more 
money than the total amount of the county 
school tax. They paid bonuses to get better 
teachers and built permanent cottage homes for 
the rural teachers. Every country school in 
the county has been furnished with an excellent 
phonograph and records. 

The bank held corn and apple shows in its 
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own building and tested seed corn for all com- 
ers. Farmers’ unions for codperative buying 
and selling were organized. Experts from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington gave 
demonstrations of apple packing, pruning, and 
other work. The bank is now introducing new 
forage and hay crops, and financing the pur- 
chase of blooded cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

Concrete and other permanent roads are be- 
ing built all over the county. Every district 
but one has approved considerable bond issues 
to continue the work. 

Sanitary inspectors are at work in all, the 
rural sections. Clinics are being held in remote 
mountain districts, with special attention to 
the teeth of the school children. Visiting nurses 
travel the county. Both the white and colored 
population are given attention. 

This fall the bank is showing at the public 
meetings moving pictures of the best and worst 
conditions in the county, having taken its own 
films during the summer. It is increasing and 
extending the work. From every standpoint 
it pays. 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


HE International Congress on Eugenics, 
recently in session in New York, is far 
more significant than is commonly real- 
ized. The eminent scientists gathered there 
at once disclaimed the fantastic purposes that 
thoughtless wits have attributed to the eugenic 
movement. They have no notion of compul- 
sory mating or other impractical ideas of that 
sort. They are concerned only to gather all 
that can be learned about the transmission of 
desirable human qualities, so that an informed 
public may ultimately apply this knowledge 
individually in accordance with its own reason 
and conscience. Most other branches of sci- 
ence have been concerned with the problem of 
bringing Nature under the domination of Man. 
Eugenics hopes to improve Man himself. 
There is need of this improvement. The 
war led many people to question whether man 
himself had progressed sufficiently in character 
to stand up under the possession of the powers 
of Nature which he had subjugated to his will. 
He had chained the lightning, but had not 
learned to master his own passions. To what 
good was it to have learned to re-create the 
rainbow out of a tar barrel if he had not learned 
to fashion the colors into pictures that feed the 
spirit? 


Certainly in the field of the arts man has not 
progressed for centuries past. No sculptor 
in two thousand years has known what Phidias 
knew about his art. No painter in several hun- 
dred years has equalled Raphael’s skill and 
knowledge. No poets have improved on Dante 
and Shakespeare. And there has been not one 
discovery in architecture in three hundred 
years. The nearest approach to it was the 
work of the man who designed one of the build- 
ings at the San Francisco Exposition, and his 
new idea was a slightly different use of the 
acanthus leaf as a decoration! The Woolworth 
Tower in New York, popularly regarded as a 
sensational architectural development, is a copy 
of the tower of the Cathedral of Malines, in 
Belgium, which was put under construction 
five years before Columbus discovered America. 

The only powers of mind that have been 
advanced are those powers that deal with the 
mechanicsof Nature. Man has wrought marvels 
with Nature. Himself he has little improved. 

Eugenists believe he can be improved. They 
believe that two sound bodies can transmit 
sound bodies to posterity. They believe that 
two exceptional minds can transmit their in- 
telligence. They believe that nobility of char- 
acter may not be beyond perpetuation. They 
even hope that genius can be propagated like a 
rare flower. They have substantial scientific 
grounds already for their more moderate faiths. 
And as strange things have been done by science 
as the more ambitious things they hope for. 
The proceedings of the International Congress 
are inspiring reading for any one who feels with 
Pope that the proper study of mankind is Man. 


Emigrés and Soviets 


EADERS of the WorLp’s Work who 
R followed Commander Koehler’s arti- 
cles on Russia in recent numbers of the 
magazine must have been impressed with one 
substantial benefit which the revolution has 
conferred upon the Russian people. This 
benefit is the elimination from power of the old 
landed aristocracy, which for centuries had im- 
posed the feudal system upon the rural peasants 
who form the vast majority of the population. 
The intensity of the popular hatred of this class 
is evidenced by the unanimous testimony of 
the people Commander Koehler met, who de- 
clared that they preferred even the evils intro- 
duced by the Bolsheviki to the return of the old 


_ aristocracy. 
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It is the habit of mind in America to take 
it for granted that the inevitable disappearance 
of the Bolsheviki will be followed as inevitably 
by a popular representative government. This 
is by no means a certainty. Every European 
capital harbors a group of emigrés of the old 
régime, who are plotting to seize the reins of 
power in Russia as soon as the communist gov- 
ernment falls. Their agents are numerous in 
this country. Americans whose sympathy is 
sought for victims of Bolshevist oppression 
should scrutinize carefully the record of those 
who ask it, to make sure that they may not be 
lending comfort to representatives of an op- 
pression less palpable, but no less intolerable. 
If the old aristocracy were restored to power in 
Russia, the civil war that would follow, led by 
the peasants to maintain their hold upon the 
soil, would prolong the miseries of Russia and 
delay for a generation her progress toward rep- 
resentative institutions. 

On the other hand, if the reactionaries are 
kept out of power, it is quite possible to make 
the evolutionary change from the Bolshevist 
government, which has been steadily giving up 
its communistic theories, to a moderate repre- 
sentative government. Such a government, 
incidentally, will be called a Soviet government, 
because the word “soviet” in Russia means 
“council,” and a soviet government means a 
government by elected council, or representa- 
tive government. It does not imply commun- 
ism. The unpleasant connotation of the word 
“soviet,” in American ears, arises out of the 
fact that it was introduced into our vocabulary 
in connection with the Lenin and Trotzky gov- 
ernment. But it has no such connotation in 
Russia. When Russia gets real soviet govern- 
ment it will be ready for our congratulations. 


The Worst is Over 


HE business situation has had a good 

many likenesses to a ship in a storm at 

sea. The engines have had to be slowed 
down, the steady progress toward port has been 
interrupted, and there have been a good many 
casualties. Fortunately, this time the engine 
did not break down or the rudder get carried 
away. And now the financial navigators are 
almost unanimous in their opinion that “the 
worst is over.” This is the opinion of the ex- 
pert economists of the great New York banks, 
and of Governor Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The latter recently said: 


The banking situation has greatly improved, and, 
although the process of readjustment has not been 
completed, evidences are multiplying that the corner 
has been turned and that we have passed the most 
acute stage of the readjustment period.” 


Governor Harding referred particularly to 
the banking situation, the ribs of the ship, 
and so do the others when they speak optimisti- 
cally of the future. They all agree that the 
winds and waves will not subside entirely for 
some time, and that both are likely to cause 
some more minor damage before they do. But 
they now know that the danger of shipwreck 
and panic is past. 

What lies ahead? 

On the ship itself, some detail work of trim- 
ming cargo. Some badly managed businesses 
remain, that will have to be thrown overboard. 
The banks have that situation in hand: they 
pretty well know now what to expect in the 
way of outright failures, and have arranged to 
take care of these casualties. Most of our 
troubles for the next few years are going to 
come out of the sea around us, rather than on 
board. 

Among the bad waves in that sea are foreign 
nations whose power to buy from us has been 
grievously impaired, by loss of production of 
goods for exchange with ours and by deprecia- 
tion in value of their money when compared 
with ours. Thus our foreign trade, which has 
long been large enough to represent a consider- 
able part of our margin of profit, is going to be 
slow to come back. Europe’s productive energy 
is low, and her machinery for doing business is 
badly crippled. We are not going to get rich 
right away trading with a man who has just had 
a disastrous fire in his warehouse, and who, 
at the same time, has broken his leg. 

Governor Harding said in the same ad- 
dress: 


It should be remembered that in order to maintain 
our production we must push our foreign trade. 
We cannot maintain our foreign trade on the basis 
of the gold stock of other nations, and some means 
must be devised for extending long-time credits 
abroad or of interesting American investors in foreign 
properties and securities in order that the exchange 
rate, which now runs so heavily against other na- 
tions, may be corrected. 

We must continue to buy from foreign countries 
those things which they can produce better or more 
cheaply than we can and exchange commodities with 
them. If we determine to do business with and for 
ourselves alone, it seems inevitable that we must 
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reduce our production to meet merely American re- 
quirements. 


The last sentence suggests another of the 
dangerous waves that lie ahead. There is a 
strangely large number of Americans who con- 
tinue to think that we can “do business with 
and for ourselves alone’’ and yet not “reduce 
our production.” These are those Americans 
who believe in the Fordney type of tariff revi- 
sion upward. Without pretending to accur- 
acy, or to do more than suggest the idea of the 
broad effects, the two little diagrams printed 
herewith give a visual picture of the problem. 
They suggest that the Fordney tariff, as at 
present proposed, would adversely affect our 
national prosperity. 
























































Exports Domestic Market 
Under High Protection 
Exports Domestic Market 


Under Moderate Protection 





THE TWO MARKETS FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


High protection tends to secure the whole domestic market 
to the American producer and to restrict all foreign trade 
and thereby limit our exports to foreign markets, as illus- 
trated in the upper diagram. Moderate protection (illus- 
trated in the lower diagram) cuts into the American pro- 
ducers’ monopoly of the domestic market, but facilitates 
foreign trade and more than counterbalances the loss by 
enlarged exports 


German Competition 


ERMANY can undersell most competi- 
& tors on most kinds of manufactures 

at present. If she could not, there 
would be small hope that she could ever pay her 
reparations debt. But there are well-defined 
limits to this advantage in competition—a limit 
in time and a limit in volume of goods. 
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Under normal conditions of international 
trade and normal currency conditions, prices 
of commodities in world markets tend toward 
a common level in the sense that, allowing for 
transportation costs, the commodities of each 
country will compete more or less equally with 
the commodities of all others in international 
markets. If, for some local reason, the price of 
clothing, steel, or anything else, declines in the 
United States and rises in England, the British 
importer will quickly seek the cheaper market 
and, by getting the goods here, reduce the sup- 
ply in this country and increase that in England 
with the inevitable consequence of strengthen- 
ing prices here and reducing them there. This 
process will go on till prices are about equalized, 
and importation, in consequence, loses its at- 
tractiveness. 

In other words, a given amount of gold—un- 
der normal conditions, remember—will buy 
anywhere in the world’s markets about the 
same amount of commodities, allowing, of 
course, for freight and tariff differentials. 

But the war interfered with the free exchange 
of goods between countries. And it caused a 
disturbance in currencies of the nations. The 
result is that a given quantity of gold will pur- 
chase different quantities of goods, shoes, hats, 
food, building material, etc., in different coun- 
tries. The disturbance of currency, as related 
to the average cost of commodities, has not 
been harmonious. It has been nearly so in the 
case of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, but not in Germany. 

The reason is obvious. Commerce, although 
deflected somewhat from its usual channels, 
was continuous between the Allies and the 
United States. Their commodity reservoirs 
flowed into one another, although not with the 
freedom of peace times, and hence they did not 
deviate greatly from their natural levels. 

The German commodity reservoir was 
plugged. The goods in it dammed up and to- 
day the reservoir is overflowing. 

The purchasing power of gold, reduced in the 
United States, England, France, Italy, and 
many other countries, but reduced more or less 
in harmony, has actually increased in Germany. 

In the United States a dollar will now pur- 
chase about five-sevenths what it would before 
the war. Converted at going exchange rates 
into pounds sterling it will purchase about the 
same amount. Converted into marks it will 


purchase nearly one and a third times as much 
as before the war. 


In other words, a dollar 
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converted into marks and spent in Germany 
will purchase to-day practically twice as much 
goods as it will here. 

Obviously this is an enormous advantage to 
the German exporter. Germany is the world’s 
cheapest market and the buyer of goods every- 
where will naturally seek the cheapest market. 

Germany has another advantage—cheap 
labor, made possible partly because of her lower 
commodity prices which enter into the cost of 
living. The difference between the German 
labor wage and the American, however, is so 
decided, that this factor alone does not explain 
it. The German workman is working for a 
lower real wage, as distinct from a money 
wage, than the American, and the German ex- 
porter is getting the benefit. 

Latest available figures show that common 
labor in a German steel mill receives slightly 
more than 5 marks an hour, or approximately 
six cents. The lowest wages paid in the Pitts- 
burgh mills to-day are thirty cents an hour, 
five times the German wage! 

Now for the other side of the picture: Ger- 
many was able to keep down her labor during 
the war only because she was shut off from the 
rest of the industrial world, and as trade re- 
sumes its normal proportions her workmen will 
migrate to other countries unless increased 
wages hold them at home. One way or the 
other German wages are bound to advance un- 
til they correspond more or less proportionately 
with the wage rates of competing countries. 


Even now German labor is not as cheap as it - 


seems. The war has broken up its famed effi- 
ciency far more than it did here. Production 
per man is small and the output, due to inferior 
and poorly fed workers, is often unsatisfactory 
as compared with American goods. Hence 
wages hardly can be used as foundation for a 
comparison of costs between the two countries. 
The gold cost of goods is a far more reliable 
trade index. 

Germany suffers a further handicap in the 
matter of facilities. Her productions are not 
on the big scale they are here. The United 
States has always led, and still leads the world, 
in this respect and, turning out goods in enor- 
mous quantities, largely by machinery, she is 
able to eliminate labor in many processes. On 
tonnage products she has no competitor. A 
German steel man now in this country re- 
marked after a visit to one of our plants: 
“Good Lord! You turn out steel rails like so 
much macaroni.” 
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And, Germany has not the goods to supply 
the world. She found herself at the close of 
the war in a state of economic exhaustion. Her 
productive facilities, her workers and her man- 
agers were all and are still to some extent in a 
condition approaching demoralization. True, 
her exporters are offering goods in every market 
at prices which, with exchange so much in her 
favor, do not permit of competition. But 
prospective buyers often find that these prices 
are but glittering bait as the offerers are not 
actually able to make deliveries. 

In certain lines Germany will probably be 
able to take and maintain the first place. It is 
difficult to see how either the United States or 
Great Britain, with their high labor wages, will 
ever be able to compete with her again on goods 
in the making of which manual work is required. 
And she will probably devote much of her ener- 
gies to just this class of manufactures. But 
right now she has not the facilities or labor to 
make even such commodities in great quanti- 
ties. 

One consolation which the American manu- 
facturer can hug to his bosom is the fact that 
Germany’s exchange advantage automatically 
regulates and nullifies itself. The more Ger- 
many exports the quicker will her mark advance 
in international exchanges, and as soon as the 
ratio between mark exchange and German com- 
modity prices harmonizes with the ratio be- 
tween other national currencies and commodi- 
ties prices of these countries the advantage in 
her favor will disappear. 

Before the war Germany was a great exporter 
of manufactures. She had to be; and never 
was her necessity to export so great as it is now. 
Only with her goods can she pay her war re- 
parations. 

But there is no reason to apprehend that she 
ever can or will occupy all world markets, or 
even any considerable portion of them, to the 
exclusion of the manufacturers and exporters 
of the United States, England, and other coun- 
tries. 


Burning Up National Wealth 


Agriculture, by the authorization of the 
President, issued a proclamation desig- 
nating a week for the special observance of 
forest fire prevention throughout the United 
States. Few people seem to appreciate the 
great need for constant thought and care 


["s May, Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
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along these lines, particularly in the fall of the 
year when the woods have become dry and 
consequently more inflammable. 

As illustrating the commercial value of the 
forests annually destroyed by fire, the following 
figures from the United States Department of 
Agriculture are significant. During the five 
years ending January, 1921, more than eighty- 
five and a half millions of dollars have been 
lost as a result of fires in the forests of this 
country. Of this loss, about 80 per cent. is 
directly attributable to either deliberate or 
unintentional, but at all events, to preventable 
human agency. In other words, more than 
eighty-eight thousand square miles of forests, 
an area equivalent to all of England, Scotland, 
and Wales has been completely consumed by 
fire in the last five years. 

As a consequence of the World War, Ger- 
many lost 21,547,520 acres of land, exclusive of 
plebiscites or colonies. The United States dur- 
ing a period coextensive with the length of the 
War, burned up 56,488,307 acres of forests, 
covering more than two and ahalf timesasmuch 
land as Germany’s entire war loss. When we 


stop to consider that this figure represents one 
eighth of the total wooded area of the United 
States at the present time, and when we 


further reflect that these devastated acres, 
allowing for the most sanguine computations, 
can not hope to become of commercial value 
again for another fifty to seventy years, the 
need of adequate safeguards and of the 
observance of care on the part of the civilian 
population in the preventing of the causes of 
fire becomes increasingly clear. In the State of 
Minnesota alone, during 1920, approximately a 
hundred thousand acres were burned to the 
ground and several hundred people met their 
deaths as the direct result. 

Annually, the forests of the United States 
yield a billion and a half dollars’ worth of pro- 
ducts to American citizens. They supply 
830,000 people with work, and pay out 
$440,000,000 in wages for the labor performed 
in their exploitation. Thus, the United States 
derives a two billion dollar benefit from its for- 
ests. Notwithstanding, this highly valuable 
asset has been so negligently accounted for that 
out of the 822 million acres of original timber 
which this country once boasted, less than 463 
million acres have been left standing to-day. 


When we consider that the present rate of 
consumption is more than four times that of 
the annual growth, exclusive of the large 
annual destruction from forest fires, and that 
such vital industries as the paper, building, and 
mining industries are almost wholly dependent 
upon our domestic output of timber and wood- 
pulp, we can realize more acutely what radical 
steps must be taken toward a great elimination 
of preventable fires in the wooded sectors. 
Care on the part of individual citizens must be- 
come more the order of the day. More rapid 
and efficient reforestation of previously burned 
areas must be made the practice rather than 
the exception. And finally, larger appropria- 
tions from Congress toward the promotion of 
forest guardianship would certainly prove an 
economy in the long run. 


Tax Free Bonds 


URING his tenure of office as Secretary 
1) of the Treasury, Mr. David F. Houston 
said in a letter to Chairman Fordney of 

the House Committee on Ways and Means: 


We attempt to levy surtaxes rising to 65 per cent. 
upon ordinary income while there are thousands of 
millions of tax-free securities in the market, the in- 
come from which is practically exempt from all tax- 
ation. The result is to make investment by wealth- 
ier taxpayers in the expansion of industry or foreign 
trade unattractive and unprofitable. It is obvious 
that this situation should be remedied. 


Mr. Houston used this as an argument for 
scaling down the surtaxes on the higher levels 
of the income tax. It was a sound argument, 
and Congress is now by way of adopting it in 
the revision of the tax laws. 

But is it not also a sound argument against 
tax-free bonds? Congress is removing part of 
the temptation of capital to stop work. But 
tax-free bonds still continue their part of the 
temptation. What is done is done. And to 
prevent more of it in the future may involve 
insuperable obstacles in the form of Constitu- 
tional provisions that prevent Federal action 
toward stopping further issues. But it may be 
worth while for the several states to ponder the 
advisability of allowing municipalities to com- 
pete with industry for the active working capi- 
tal of the community. 
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WAYS OF INVESTING SMALL SAVINGS 





Every month in this part of the magazine, the Wor.v’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


ANY of the letters to the Invest- 
ment Editor are from people who 
bought their first bonds during 
the war. A considetable number 
of these people are now looking 

for ways to invest small sums periodically in 
much the same way as they bought Liberty 
Bonds. Their letters indicate a growing in- 
terest in bonds among people of small savings. 
The purpose of this article is to show ways that 
such small savings can be invested. 

One’s first savings, laid by to earn a return 
for their owner, or to be used to take advantage 
of some future business opportunity, or to start 
a competency for old age’, cannot be better 
placed than in a savings bank or in a savings 
account in a national or state bank or trust 
company. Acertain amount might well remain 
there permanently as a “rainy day fund”’ that 
can be drawn upon quickly in time of need. 

After an amount: sufficient to meet emer- 
gencies has been accumulated in a savings 
account, one can turn his attention to other 
classes of investments. Among these, bonds 
and mortgages are the best. But before con- 
sidering them a word might be said about build- 
ing and loan associations. [In many states the 
laws regulating such associations are well 
drawn and provide a good degree of protection 
to those who invest money in them. On the 
whole it can be said that the record of building 
and loan associations which have confined their 
operations to their local territories has been an 
excellent one; while, on the other hand, those 
that have tried to operate on a broader scale 
have usually been unsuccessful. It is well for 
the investor to keep this in mind, for lately sev- 
eral such associations have sprung up that are 
attempting to operate nationally. 

When it comes to buying bonds and mort- 
gages, there are three ways for the man or 
woman with small savings to go about it. 
Either he can keep on accumulating money 
in the savings bank until he has an additional 
thousand dollars, which is the usual denomina- 





tion in which bonds and mortgages are sold, and 
then make such an investment, or he can buy 
the bonds or mortgages on the instalment plan, 
or buy them in smaller denominations than a 
thousand dollars. There is something to be 
said in favor of and against each of these meth- 
ods; but the disadvantages of the two latter are 
being steadily eliminated as the investment 
demand for securities in these ways is increasing 
and banking and brokerage houses are begin- 
ning to realize that they must sell securities on 
the instalment plan and in small denomina- 
tions in order to secure the investment capital 
that the country needs and to compete with the 
“blue sky’’promoter, who directs his appeal to 
the small investor. 

Thedanger in instalment, or partial payment, 
buying is that a great number of houses of bad 
or doubtful reputation are specializing in the 
sale of securities in this way. It affords a con- 
venient cloak under which they can operate as 
bucket shops. Fortunately a few of the leading 
investment houses have begun to sell bonds and 
mortgages in this way and the small investor 
can now buy sound investment securities on the 
instalment plan with safety. The “bucket 
shops”’ usually offer stocks or highly speculative 
bonds, and the partial payment investor who is 
looking for safe bonds or mortgages is not likely 
to run much risk if he sticks to his purpose and 
avoids such houses. One of the best plans for 
him to follow is to go to his local bank through 
which he bought his Liberty Bonds and see if it 
will not handle additional purchases of good 
bonds for him in this same way. The progres- 
sive country banker will do this, and, of 
course, he will only do it in the case of sound 
investments, for he loans bank funds against 
them. This is a safeguard for the investor. 

But there are people who do not care to com- 
mit themselves, even tentatively, to investing a 
fixed amount regularly, or who do not care to 
start buying something that they will not get 
until many months later. These people would 
rather buy outright bonds in small denomina- 
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tions as they have funds available to pay for 
them. It is for these people that this article is 
especially intended. 

In the past, the person who bought bonds in 
less than thousand dollar denominations usually 
had to pay two or three or four points more 
for them than for the thousand dollar bonds 
of the same issue, and 
if he wished to sell, an 





to investors has dropped from above $10,000 
to around $3,000 because of the heavy income 
taxes, has begun to see the need of catering to 
the small investor. The result has been that 
practically all the new bond issues brought out 
lately have been available in $500 and many of 
them in $100 denominations. Just now, be- 
cause of the increased 
demand for bonds, 
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case for “odd lots” of 
stock. Two $500 
bonds can be delivered 
against a sale of 


BONDS IN $100 DENOMINATIONS 


A list of representative bonds available in small denomin- 

ations, together with the price bid for them and the price 

asked for them in the market on the day the list was com- 

piled, and their per cent. yield when their payment at par 
at maturity is taken into consideration 


It is estimated that 
there are now more 
than two thousand 
different bond issues 











$1,000, but ten $100 
bonds are not a “ good 
delivery” in such a case under the rules of the 
Stock Exchange. Furthermore, banking and 
brokerage houses do not like to sell the small 
bonds as there is the same amount of work in 
handling one of them as a $1,000 bond. For 
these reasons the investor who has bought $100 
bonds has had to pay more for them. Never- 
theless he has continued to buy them, and in 
the last six months the demand for them has 
increased greatly. 

The investment banker, whose average sale 
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that are available in 
this country in $500 
denominations and more than a_ thousand 
in $100 denominations. Houses that special- 
ize in these bonds now try to make a market 
that varies but one point between the price 
they will pay for them —the bid price —and 
the price at which they will sell them — the 
asked price. This makes the price for the 
$100 bonds vary only half a point from that 
of the $1,000 bonds. Thus are the needs of 
the small investor being constantly better pro- 
vided for. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the Wor Lbd’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to codperate in this 
undertaking. 

The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions; but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this groupb.— THE Epitors. 


A BULL MOOSE DEMOCRAT 


By DANIEL D. MOORE 


Editor, New Orleans Times-Picayune 





LEASE explain to me how the asked many times before and _ since. 
Democrats of Louisiana came In 1912 John M. Parker left the Demo- 
to elect a Bull Moose Republi- cratic party to join with Theodore Roose- 
can to the office of governor.” velt and others in organizing the Pro- 

This question was asked by _ gressives, afterward known as the Bull 
the editor of one of the leading news- Moose Republicans. The plan originally 
papers of Connecticut, a staunch Re- was to organize a third party into which 
publican and a man well informed on would come, from both the old parties, 
political affairs. The question has been men who were convinced that the Demo- 
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cratic and Republican national organiza- 
tions had fallen so completely under the 
control of machine politicians that they 
no longer represented the views or the 
interests of the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people. Naturally, the majority of 
the men who joined Mr. Roosevelt in 
the formation of this new party had 
previously been associated with him as 
Republicans. However, there were many 
prominent Democrats who enlisted with 
the Progressives. Among them was Mr. 
Parker of Louisiana. Earlier that same 
year he had led a revolt in the Demo- 
cratic party of his state that had resulted 
in the election of a reform governor and 
the complete breaking up of a strong and 
well entrenched political machine. He 
was convinced that what had been ac- 
complished in his home state could be 
duplicated in the nation; that machine 
politicians had gained control of both of 
the old parties and that the people were 
ready to revolt and put them out of 
power. That a great many Democrats 
North and South held the same view was 
evidenced by the vote cast for the candi- 
dates of the Progressive party the follow- 
ing November. 

Before the disintegration of the Pro- 
gressives in 1916, Mr. Parker ran for 
governor as the candidate of that party 
and was defeated by the Democratic 
nominee, the latter’s majority being 
something more than 30,000 votes. 

When Theodore Roosevelt declined the 
nomination for president tendered him by 
the Progressives in 1916, Mr. Parker, 
who had been named as the vice presi- 
dential candidate on the same ticket, 
realized that the new third party was 
dead. Immediately he espoused the 
cause of the Democratic candidate and 
made a vigorous campaign through the 
Middle West and North for Woodrow 
Wilson. When again the time came for 
the voters of Louisiana to register, and on 
registering to declare their party affilia- 
tion, he registered as a Democrat. 

In 1919, after much persuasion from 


influential men, he consented to become 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor of Louisiana, where all 
candidates for offices are selected by 
primary elections. In the campaign that 
preceded the primary election of January 
20, 1920, he was opposed by a prominent 
lawyer, who was an old-line Democrat, 
colonel of a regiment from the state that 
had served in France, and who was 
supported by practically every ring or 
machine politician in the state. Mr. 
Parker’s nomination and election were 
due in great measure to the demand of the 
people of the state that a practical and 
successful business man be selected for 
governor, and also to the opposition of 
the independent voters of the state to 
machine politics and politicians. 

For thirty years or more Mr. Parker has 
been prominently identified with, if not 
the leader of, almost every movement for 
the advancement of Louisiana, politically 
and economically. Always ready to 
serve, he has been one of the first to be 
called upon in every emergency, and 
always has responded whole-heartedly. 

Few men have given so much of their 
time and of their means to public affairs, 
or have shown so deep an interest in the 
advancement of the commercial welfare 
of the State, and in bettering conditions 
for the farmer and wage earner. While 
his business was the growing and selling 
of cotton, for years he had advocated the 
diversification of crops and the breeding 
of better live stock as essential to the 
prosperity of the Southern farmer, and 
on his own extensive farms had demon- 
strated how successfully and profitably 
these things could be done. He was 
chosen the first president of the Southern 
Commercial Congress and later president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
because of his thorough understanding 
of the problems of the South and of the 
Valley, and because of the work he had 
previously done for the development and 
advancement of both. 

He has been in office less than eighteen 
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months. In that time he has. accom- 
plished a great deal. His first notable 
achievement was to increase the revenues 
of the state by several millions of dollars 
annually through a severance license tax 
of 2 per cent. on all natural resources, 
such as oil, gas, timber, etc. Then he 
induced the legislature to make provision 
for the spending of about eight million 
dollars in the erection of a new state 
agricultural and mechanical college and 
to provide one million dollars a year for 
its maintenance and operation. A new 
constitution has been written for the 
state. Under his administration better 
provision than ever before has been made 
for all the state institutions, and 
especially for the public school system. 

Measured by the usual standards, Mr. 
Parker is not a practical politician. 
While he has always fought machine 
politics in city and state governments 
he has not hesitated to hold men of 
opposite political views in positions of 
trust when he was convinced of their 
honesty and efficiency. He is not the 
type of man who builds a_ political 
machine. His theory of politics is that 
the office holder owes allegiance first and 
last to the people whom he serves. Twice 
in eight years he was successful in break- 


‘ing down the political machine that 


dominated the state, and in 1920, very 
largely through his efforts, the ring that 
for twenty years had controlled all the 
public offices in New Orleans, and had 
wielded a tremendous influence on the 
politics of the state, was put completely 
out of politics. 

For many years Louisiana had been so 
dominated by the Democratic party that 
it was a rare thing for a man not a Dem- 
ocrat to hold any office in city, county, or 
State. The very natural result was that 
the professional politician had control of 
the affairs and the election machinery 
to such an extent that men who aspired 
to office of any kind had first to seek the 
endorsement of the political boss before 


daring to announce their candidacy. 
There was very little corruption or graft 
in public office in the state, but there was 
inefficiency and waste. The autocratic 
rule of the machine politician was dis- 
tasteful to the people, and there was, 
especially in the period following the 
World War, an insistent demand for a 
change. The people wanted business 
men and not politicians to handle their 
affairs. 

Under ordinary circumstances the aver- 
age man is not so deeply intérested in the 
party affiliation of the candidate for pub- 
lic office as in his fitness to fill the office 
he seeks. If the voters have confidence 
in the integrity and ability of a man, his 
freedom from the domination of the 
political boss and his refusal to accept as 
gospel truths all the teachings and 
theories of the “regular” party leaders, 
make him stronger as a candidate. That 
the great majority of voters are free from 
domination by any party organization, 
that as a rule they refuse to follow blindly 
leaders who aspire to control the election 
machinery for personal profit, and that 
there is an ever-increasing aversion to 
boss rule in politics of city, state, and 
nation, are among the very encouraging 
signs of these times. 

John M. Parker was elected Governor 
by the Democrats of Louisiana, and thus 
became the head and leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the state, in spite of the 
fact that only a short time before he had 
been prominently identified with the 
Progressive Republicans or Bull Moose, 
and it was because, through his previous 
public service as a citizen, the people 
of his state had come to know him and 
to trust him. His election is only a 
demonstration of the fact that the people 
will, as a general rule, give preferment to 
men who qualify for holding office by 
taking an interest in public affairs and 
giving freely of their time and means to 
matters that affect the welfare and happi- 
ness of their fellow men. 
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ONE YEAR OF PRESIDENT HARDING 


The Change in Public Psychology and the Change in Mr. Harding Him- 
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self, Reviewed on the First Anniversary of His Appearance as President 
By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE 2nd of November is the first 

anniversary of Mr. Harding’s elec- 

tion to the Presidency. In consider- 

ing what he has accomplished, and 

what impression he has made on the 
country, during the first year of his responsibil- 
ity and of public scrutiny of him, let us start 
with a phase that is the least tangible, but in 
some respects the most important. 

This aspect of President Harding’s first year 
was treated with acute insight by a member of 
the Cabinet, Mr. Will Hays, in a speech he made 
at Cleveland during September. Granted that 
Mr. Hays’s point of view was frankly partisan, 
granted that his words were inspired by deep 
personal friendship and admiration, granted 
that they were touched by the rounded elo- 
quence of a public address, nevertheless they 
constitute a penetrating analysis of a person- 
ality, and a discriminating description of a 
subtle but real interchange that always goes on 
between the man in the White House and the 
people of the country. 

In beginning, Mr. Hays recalled that Mr. 
Harding, when he accepted the nomination for 
the Presidency, had said that the keynote of his 
purpose and policy if elected would be to bring 
about a “return to normalcy,” Taking this as 
his text, Mr. Hays said: 





In its more obvious sense, normalcy in a country 
is a condition which can be expressed in concrete 
facts and figures. But in a larger and more im- 
portant sense, though a more subtle one, normalcy 
is a psychological condition. It is a state of mind. 
At any time and under any Presidency, the state of 
mind of the country is largely influenced by the state 
of mind of the man in the White House. Placed in 
so high and so conspicuous a station, emanations 
from his personality radiate throughout the country 
and affect or create the state of mind of the country. 
The White House is, indeed, ‘the biggest pulpit in 
the country.’ From the man in the White House 
the country gets much of the inspiration of its own 
moods. The country is colored by his personality. 
What he does, what he thinks, what he feels, what- 
ever are the natural and unconscious emanations 
from his personality, set the key of the country’s 
temper. Intangible and imponderable though this 
is, it is one of the Presidency’s most important 
functions. Day by day, the country ‘senses’ the 
qualities of the man in the White House, and if they 
are qualities that appeal to the good in the common 
mass of men, the country tends to reflect them, and 
take them on as its own. 


This is a profound and pregnant thought. 
] do not recall ever having seen attention called 
to it anywhere before. It is applicable, of 
course, to all Presidencies. If any one wants to 
realize the degree of truth in it, let him recall 
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how, during Roosevelt’s presidency, the coun- 
try tended to take on the color of that dynamic 
personality. The very phrases that Roosevelt 
used to describe the human qualities he ap- 
proved, like “strenuous life” and “Rough 
Rider,” as well as the phrases he used in deri- 
sion, like “mollycoddle,”’ colored the thought 
and mood of the time. Roosevelt’s personality 
went deeper than coloring our thought; it in- 
fluenced our actions, individual and national. 
America took from him, among many other 
things, a discernible trend toward outdoor life, 
for example. Inasmuch as the qualities of 
Roosevelt’s personality appealed especially to 
growing youth, he tended to put his stamp on a 
whole generation at their most impressionable 
age. There is undoubted soundness in the 
thought to which Mr. Hays has given expres- 
sion. Presidents, even in the most democratic 
of countries, have some of the attributes of 
kings, and, to a degree, set the style, so to 
speak, for a nation’s thoughts, moods, and 
ways of looking at things. 

Passing from this generalization to the appli- 
cation of it at the present time, Mr. Hays is 
eloquently oratorical, as the occasion and the 
circumstances called for; but is as accurate in 
his description of the application to President 
Harding, as in his statement of the generaliza- 
tion: 


In this present time, the operation of one of those 
higher laws that work for the world’s good has 
brought to the White House exactly the personality 
that was needed to lead the country away from the 
turbulent passions of war back to the normal human 
nature of peace. If you, throughout the country, 
have been able to ‘sense’ the curing and restorative 
qualities of President Harding’s personality, much 
more vividly do we, who serve in. contact with him, 
appreciate him as one whose greatest concern is 
justice and good faith, who cures excitement with 
serenity, who meets passion with gentleness, who 
conquers anger with tolerance, who overcomes 
violence with patience, who shames greed with 
unselfishness, whose test for every decision is: 
What does good faith call on us to do?, whose 
approach to every problem is: Which of these 
alternatives is just? 

It is these qualities of President Harding’s person- 
ality, flowing out from him steadily day by day, that 
have the largest part in bringing America to that 
equability which is his own. No country guided by 
such a man with such a spirit could fail to come 
quickly to equilibrium, and lead forward to the 
higher levels of idealism just ahead of us. 

Now it just happens that the biggest concrete 
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achievement of the present Administration is one 
that flows directly from the qualities of President 
Harding’s personality that I have described. We 
have just made peace with Germany, and I ask you 
to note the spirit in which the country at large and 
the Senate receive the German peace. When 
President Harding was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs and of the country as a 
whole, he found a condition in which most of our 
domestic politics expressed itself in terms of anger, 
controversy, and factionalism. The political news 
from Washington for two years had been described 
in military terms. The headlines over the Washing- 
ton dispatches in the newspapers sounded -like 
communiques from the front. It was a prolonged 
contest, sometimes siege, sometimes battle, and 
occasionally armistice between the White House and 
Senate. It expressed itself in the vocabulary of 
ultimatums, of minimum demands and maximum 
demands, of strong reservations, weak reservations, 
and no reservations. Not only did this atmosphere 
of belligerency and contention color the relations of 
the White House and the Senate; the same atmos- 
phere extended within the Senate; and the news 
of the proceedings of that body with respect to our 
foreign relations expressed itself in such military 
terms as “irreconcilables” and “bitter enders” and 
“battalion of death.” And in the country acrimony 
prevailed, with cross currents churning public 
opinion into a near-pandemonium. 

It is the difference between this spirit in the 
management of our foreign affairs, and the atmos- 
phere in which the present treaty is received by the 
Senate and the country, to which I would call your 
attention. This difference is due to.the President’s 
personality and it is this change that constitutes a 
long and fundamental spiritual step in the return to 
normalcy in the conduct of our public affairs. It 
flows from the qualities of Mr. Harding’s mind and 
heart and expresses itself in patience, tolerance, and 
the spirit of mutual accommodation in his relations 
with men. This spirit not only expedites the public 
business but guarantees that that business is going 
to be carried on with the wisdom that comes from 
calmness, and without the mistakes that arise from 
rancor and bickering. When men are calm, they 
are impersonal; when they are angry, they think of 
themselves. In controversy men fall into pride of 
opinion and cling to their own point of view; in 
calmness they think of the impersonal object of their 
mutual aim—of the common good of all. This 
change of spirit which President Harding’s person- 
ality has introduced into the conduct of the public 
business will have a more beneficial effect than 
anything that can be set down in figures. 


In all this, there are, to be sure, one or two 
implications which were entirely proper to the 
occasion and the circumstances under which 
Mr. Hays made his speech, but which, if said 
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under different circumstances, might involve 
him in a debate with loyal Democrats. The 
Democrats would say that if there was bitter- 
ness and contention between the White House 
and the Senate immediately preceding Harding’s 
administration, it was due, partially at least, to 
the fact that these two ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue were controlled by different parties; 
whereas Mr. Harding’s success in achieving 
harmony is due, in some degree at least, to the 
fact that it is his own party that controls the 
Senate. This, however, is minor and im- 
material. While loyal Democrats might rush 
to combat those implications in Mr. Hays’s 
speech which seem to reflect on ex-President 
Wilson, | don’t believe any Democrat—cer- 
tainly no Democrat in Washington and 
familiar with the atmosphere—would deny the 
substance of what Mr. Hays says. 

It is a fact, as obvious as any such fact can 
be, that Mr. Harding has the kind of personal- 
ity that Mr. Hays describes with rather un- 
usual command of the art of characterization; 
and that this personality of Mr. Harding’s has 
begun to have, on the Senate, on Washington, 
on our public life, and on the country generally, 
the effect that Mr. Hays describes. | am care- 
ful to say that Mr. Harding “has begun to 
have”’ this effect. In Washington, he has gone 
a long way; throughout the country there is 
quite a way to go yet. But the beginning and 
the tendency, are there. Mr. Hays’s way of 
saying this has some of the exaltation of pane- 
gyric. This is natural, since the form of it was 
an oration, and the orator was Mr. Harding’s 
friend, admirer, counsellor, and Cabinet-mem- 
ber. But it is also true that an entirely cold 
and impartial observer, undertaking to describe 
Mr. Harding’s personality as it has unfolded to 
the country during his first year, and the effect 
that personality has begun to have on the 
public, would say much the same things that 
Mr. Hays has said. 


‘ 


MR. HARDING “UNDERSOLD” HIMSELF 


O A man who has bought a horse, or to one 

who has hired a helper, as well as to a 
country that has picked a President, it is an 
agreeable feeling to discover that it has got all 
it hoped to get, and then some. That is what 
has happened in Mr. Harding’s case. As a 
business man expressed it the other day, Mr. 
Harding in his campaign “undersold”’ himself. 
He led the public to expect only eighty per cent. 
of what it was easily in him to deliver. He 
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practised the desirable device of understatenient 
in the prospectus—a device which leads to as 
happy results in politics as in business. 

The fact is, in the campaign last year, very 
few persons fully measured Mr. Harding’s 
qualities. Most of those who elected Mr. 
Harding did so without ever really focussing 
their minds on him. They were primarily in- 
tent on rebuking Mr. Wilson, or on burying the 
League of Nations. Electing Mr. Harding 
was secondary. The result was, Harding got 
into the White House without being subjected 
to as intent a scrutiny as most candidates are. 
What the great bulk of those who voted for him 
knew and cared about was that he was the alter- 
native to Wilson’s League of Nations. Deeper 
than that the public generally was not inter- 
ested to go. 


OPINION DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


UT even those who did go deeper than the 
average voter, even those on whom Mr. 
Harding’s personality grew steadily throughout 
the campaign, never reached the point where 
they estimated him as high as they now do. 
Harding left a good deal of his growing on people 
to happen after the election. Not even the 
party managers realized all that Harding had in 
him. The Democratic candidate and the princi- 
pal Democratic managers, although they had 
lived in Ohio and had watched his career at 
close hand, notoriously underestimated him. As 
a political reporter, during the weeks after Mr. 
Harding emerged rather unexpectedly from the 
Republican Convention, | listened to scores of 
discussions of his calibre and quality. Many of 
the discussions came from men who had been 
familiar with his career in Ohio politics and the 
Senate; many of them came from Democrats, 
fully intending to be accurate and impersonal 
in the privacy of confidential conversations. 
Practically all of them were friendly, and gave 
Mr. Harding credit for good qualities of an aver- 
age sort. But among all the politicians 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, | recall only one who, in ad- 
vance of the event, knew that Harding had it 
in him to do as well as they all now think he is 
doing. That one was the politician who long 
ago saw the possibilities in him; contributed for 
years his point of contact with practical poli- 
tics; and in the end “put him over” in the poli- 
tical sense, his political fidus Achates, Harry 
Daugherty. 
For years, Daugherty felt that Ohio, and 














Daugherty himself as the Republican leader 
of Ohio, had in Harding a “top-liner” and a 
“world-beater.” For years he tried to figure 
out the way to make a political “killing” with 
his find. There is a description of Daugh- 
erty, On many repeated occasions and over a 
period of years, which to any one who knows 
the human aspects of politics, is unforgettable. 
Daugherty has a shack along a creek between 
Columbus and Washington Court House, Ohio. 
It is off the main road, among the hills; and 
Daugherty uses its lonely quiet as a place of 
refuge and reflection. A friend who has fre- 
quently accompanied him there pictures him, 
on sunny summer mornings, pacing up and 
down the country road in front of the shack, 
muttering over and over to himself, “ He’d make 
a great President; he’d make a great President.” 

That was years ago. When you reflect on 
how little, at that time, Daugherty had to 
work with, other than his faith in his man; 
when you reflect on how remote in the begin- 
ning were his chances of getting the nomination 
for his candidate; when you recall how much 
luck had to do with it; and when you know 
Daugherty’s temperament and the ardor of his 
conviction that he had an extraordinary man 
—when you reflect on all that, you realize that 
there was romance of the highest sort in what 
Daugherty “pulled off.” 


THE MISTAKEN SENATORS 


VEN after the nomination, and after all 
the politicians had had time to scrutinize 
Harding, it was Daugherty alone among them 
who had the high conviction and enthusiasm of 
one who knows he has picked not* merely a 
winner, but something extraordinary. There 
were many, especially among.the Senators, who 
felt that Harding would make a good President; 
but their expectations had a form far different 
from what has turned out. They thought 
Harding would make a good President—under 
Senatorial tutelage. They didn’t foresee his 
capacity for generating his own motive power 
continuously and abundantly. On this point 
—of his capacity to stand on his own bottom— 
Harding was not merely underestimated. He 
was totally misapprehended. It was only a 
year ago that the phrase “creature of a Sena- 
torial oligarchy” was the epithet of the opposi- 
tion party, supposed to be potent to deprive 
Harding of votes. To-day, if that phrase is 
recalled at all, it is to point a joke on those who 
once believed it. 
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The truth is, though, that there was reason 
in the point of view that nearly all the Senators 
and other politicains had about Harding. It 
was a correct reflection of what Harding as a 
Senator seemed to be. His fellow Senators 
were men of keen discernment. Their rela- 
tions with him were intimate; their opportuni- 
ties to judge him’ were abundant. They did 
not grossly misconceive him, as he then was. 
The fact is that the Harding who was a Senator 
and the Harding who is President are different 
men—with a difference that lies chiefly in a 
different point of view in the man’s own con- 
ception of his relation to life. Senator Harding 
was a man who, in essential ways, had com- 
pleted his career and was enjoying its fruits. 
He had built up a property that made him 
comfortable financially, and a public confidence 
on the part of his state that he could reasonably 
depend on to keep him in the Senate. He had 
the air of a man who felt he had arrived where 
he could indulge in an easy-going philosophy 
about life. That was the man the other Sena- 
tors saw and were misled by. The Harding 
who is President is a man who is going about a 
new career, directed toward achieving, as re- 
gards the world, the same relation he had al- 
ready achieved, through his newspaper and his 
personality, toward the city of Marion and the 
state of Ohio. The Harding who is President 
is the same Harding who built up the Marion 
Star, but with a larger audience and on a bigger 
scale. 


’ 


THE LESSON OF THE MARION “STAR’ 


HE Marion Star is the thing about Hard- 

ing that we all failed to take sufficient 
account of. | have often thought, lately, that 
that was the one thing about Harding that we 
all failed too look into sufficiently, When, at 
his first emergence from the Chicago Conven- 
tion, we were all seeking clues and ways of 
“sizing him up,” the Marion Star was the one 
means we failed to use sufficiently. We tried 
to judge him by his record in the Senate, for- 
getting that his service there had been too 
brief, his relation to it too circumscribed by 
his newness and by the seniority rule, to give 
him a chance fully to express himself. The 
other Senators, who judged him as a Senator, 
were the ones who most conspicuously failed to 
measure him adequately. The Marion Star 
was the place to look for light on him, had we 
but thought of it. Any one of us could have 
spent half a day looking into Harding’s relation 
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to the Marion Star, and would have found 
there enough to enable us to guess what quality 
of man Harding was, and what kind of Presi- 
dent he would make. The Marion Star had 
been Harding’s complete career. He and it 
fully lived up to Emerson’s epigram that 
“Every institution is the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” The Marion Star was Harding. 
As a youth of twenty he had taken hold of it 
when it was little more than a hell-box full of 
pied type and a broken-down press. He had 
stayed with it for thirty years, and at the end it 
was an institution which, measured by the 
tests by which papers are judged, in relation 
to their communities, was one of the most 
successful in the United States. The Marion 
Star had a circulation of more than ten thou- 
sand in a town of little more than thirty thou- 
sand. The whole of Marion County was only 
about thirty-five thousand. A circulation of 
one to every three inhabitants in its home town 
is almost unequalled: only those familiar with 
the newspaper business can accurately appraise 
its significance. Such a grip on a community 
can only come of keeping the community’s 
confidence without interruption over a long 
series of years. In so small a community it 
all had to be done in the sight of everybody. 


A KEY TO MR. HARDING’S CHARACTER 


T WAS not merely able business management 
that accomplished it. That alone could not 
have done it. Sound business management 
was but one incident of the personality which 
Harding put into the paper and which com- 
mended him to his community in the only way 
that could make such a success possible. The 
success of the Marion Siar rested on the per- 
sonality that Harding poured into it day after 
day for thirty years. The set of rules that 
Harding wrote down to guide his reporters is 
the epitome of his attitude toward his fellow 
human beings. Omitting those of the rules 
that are technically applicable to newspaper 
work, and examining those that reflect the atti- 
tude of the author of them toward life in the 
broadest sense, you find the same beliefs and 
qualities of personality that are the guiding 
lines of his course as President: 


Remember there are two sides to every question. 
Get both. 
Be truthful. 


Get the facts. I would rather have 


one story exactly right than a hundred half wrong. 
Be decent. 
knock. 


Be fair. Be generous. Boost; don’t 








Remember there is good in everybody. Bring 
out the good and never needlessly hurt the feelings 
of any one. 

In reporting a political gathering, get the facts. 
Tell the story as it is—not as you would like to have 
it. Treat all parties alike. 

Treat all religious matters reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never bring ignominy 
to an innocent woman or child in telling of the 
misdeeds or misfortunes of a relative. 

The spirit of these rules, adopted to thediffer- 
ing circumstances of a conference whose pur- 
pose is good will among peoples, and followed 
in relations among nations the same as among 
men, should make the coming conference as 
successful as the Marion Siar. 


HARDING IN THE FUTURE 


F COURSE most of Harding’s concrete ac- 

complishments are still in the making. But 
when a man has begun by appointing the best 
cabinet we have had in a generation; and when 
you can see the way that cabinet has taken 
hold of things, you can feel confident about 
results. Harding not only had the gift of 
appointing a cabinet of strong men; he has 
had the further gift of getting them to march 
in step with each other and be comfortable. 
Men who are big enough to be in a cabinet 
usually have more than the average man’s 
ego; and a cabinet of ten big men may contain 
the aggregate ego of fifty. In previous cabi- 
nets, under Presidents whose gifts were differ- 
ent from Harding’s, we have seen questions of 
jurisdiction, and other forms of rift arise. In 
Harding’s cabinet, this sort of thing is con- 
spiculously absent. It has all the marks of a 
happy family. In the vocabulary of politics, 
none of them “has his fingers crossed.”’ Ten 
strong men working in harmony—indeed in 
something more than harmony—in a kind of 
enthusiastic competition as to which can con- 
tribute most toward codperation—such a 
group with such a spirit has a much greater 
force than merely the arithmetical sum of their 
abilities. There is good ground for those who 
say that Harding’s twice-a-week cabinet meet- 
ings are probably the ablest conferences now 
current on the surface of the earth. 

The second of Harding’s achievements is 
the progress he has made toward what may be 
called good housekeeping and good business 
management in the country’s affairs. The 
administrative business of the United States 
was a chaotic mess. The Government as a 
business institution has been growing for 130 

















That growth has not been the sym- 


years. 
metrical expansion of a live organism, like a 


tree. Rather it has been the unguided and 
unsystematic addition of a department here 
and a department there, until, as one official 
pictured it, the Government of the United 
States looks like an oyster to which irregular 
masses of barnacles have attached themselves 
without order, system, or harmony. There 
are scores of stories and sayings in Washington 
to illustrate how irregular has been the devel- 
opment of the nation’s business. One, at- 
tributed to Mr. Hoover, is that when he took 
over the Department of Commerce he found 
that he had jurisdiction over polar bears, 
because the Arctic Pribiloff Islands are in his 
department of Commerce; whereas Secretary 
Wallace’s Department of Agriculture has charge 
of brown bears, because the national parks are 
in his department; and Secretary Fall, of the 
Interior Department, has charge of grizzly 
bears, because Alaska is under his jurisdiction. 

It must not be said that Harding has done 
more than made a beginning in rectifying this 
condition. It will take years to finish it, 
and there will be an amount of difficulty and a 
quantity of obstacles such as no one can fore- 
see. In transferring bureaus from one depart- 
ment to another, human prejudices and the 
human sense of vested right will be encountered. 
The aggregate of this opposition will express 
itself in Congress; and, after all, the thing can 
only be done finally by act of Congress. All 
that Harding can do is to lay it out on paper 
and urge it on the country. But what can 
be said is that for the first time in 130 years, 
a President has laid his hands on this problem, 
and done it with earnest determination. 


TWO DIFFICULT TASKS 


N addition to the administrative chaos, 
President Harding found on his desk two in- 
stitutions of great size and complexity, of which 
the management was in the worst imaginable 
shape. One was the War Risk Bureau, the 
other the Shipping Board. The immensity of 
each of these institutions is beyond what the 
public generally appreciates. Of the War 
Risk Bureau it has been said that it is one of 
the five largest insurance companies in the 
world, although insurance is only one of its 
functions. Of the Shipping Board it has been 
said that with three billions invested in it, it 
is the largest business institution in the world. 
For the chaos that existed in the management 
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of both, not too much blame should be laid on 
the administration which instituted that man- 
agement. Both institutions arose as incidents 
of the war. The War Risk Bureau was com- 
pelled to improvise, during three hurried years 
of war and war’s aftermath, what had been with 
insurance companies of equal size the orderly 
and systematic growth of fifty years. Simi- 
larly, the billions which had been invested in 
ships was a response to. a war-time emergency 
demand, arising at the moment when Germany 
was sinking ships faster than the world was 
building them, and when the cry was for ships 
of any kind and in the greatest possible quan- 
tity, regardless of cost. It was a case where 
time was everything and money was not to be 
considered. Under the circumstances, most 
of the talk of blame is beside the point. 

But all that can be said in extenuation of the 
condition that was dumped in Harding’s lap, 
does not make that condition any easier for 
Harding to handle. Here, as in much else, 
in the nature of things, not enough has been 
done yet to be recorded in terms of accom- 
plished success. But everybody who has con- 
tact with these things believes that the corner 
has been turned and the direction changed. 

In all these things that compose what may 
be called the business management of govern- 
ment—government housekeeping, so to speak— 
President Harding has taken hold in sucha way 
that, from the progress already made, no one 
doubts that the present administration will 
make a record never equalled before. In this 
field there is an extraordinary juxtaposition 
of the need, the man, and the means. It just 
happened that Mr. Harding’s coming into 
office was coincident with the coming to frui- 
tion of a movement, energetically pressed dur- 
ing several years—for a national budget sys- 
tem. It was Mr. Harding’s fortune to have the 
opportunity for appointing the first budget 
officer of the United States and otherwise to 
instal this device for bringing some of the 
efficiency of private business into the manage- 
ment of the government’s fiscal affairs. In 
this particular, Mr. Harding expressed his own 
personality as administers always express their 
personalities by their appointments—by 
choosing Charles G. Dawes, a Chicago banker 
who during the war made an enormous addition 
to his experience by serving as purchasing agent 
for the Army in France. It was an ideal selec- 
tion. General Dawes has business and banking 
experience; and has, in addition, the force and 














magnetism of personality which enables him 
to break down old crystallizations of bureau- 
cratic self-sufficiency, and inspire the heads of 
bureaus with loyalty to a new spirit. The 
installation of the budget system has been 
described without excess of superlativeness, 
as the most important act of government in 
the field of fiscal reform, except of course the 
Federal Reserve System, since the Civil War. 

There remains one field in which President 
Harding so far has done nothing. It may be 
that in this field, Mr. Harding does not expect 
to do anything. But the great probability is 
that sooner or later he will realize that whether 
he wills it or not, the country will consider 
him responsible for leadership in legislation, 
and will insist upon judging him accordingly. 
Or course it is true that it is Congress, and not 
the President, that makes the laws, and is re- 
sponsible for the legislative programme. There 
is good reason for believing that Mr. Harding, 
in a reaction of distaste from the degree of 
leadership which Mr. Wilson exerted over a 
Democratic Congress, was moved to make 
a virtue of not asserting leadership over a 
Republican Congress. It was his intention to 
restore and conspicuously maintain the con- 
stitutional separation between the executive 
and legislative branches of the government. 
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He wished the country to approve him, not for 
pressing his leadership upon Congress, but 
rather for punctiliously refraining from inter- 
fering with Congress. 

But Mr. Harding as President, and because 
he is President, is also, in the eyes of the coun- 
try, the titular head of the Republican party. 
In that réle, the country is disposed to hold him 
responsible for what a Republican Congress 
does or fails to do. Within this field, so far, 
President Harding’s accomplishments are prac- 
tically zero. They are this because he has 
wished it so. President Harding, up to date, 
has not made himself leader of his party in 
Congress. By the same token, Congress has 
not developed any leadership from within it- 
self. So this moment, there is a growing 
demand from the country, and a growing 
appeal from Congress itself, for Harding to 
lead. In this first year since Harding’s elec- 
tion, a complete half circle has been covered. 
A year ago, Harding was said to be “the 
creature of a Senatorial oligarchy”; to-day 
Harding is besought to let the Senate become 
the creature of his leadership. From assum- 
ing that the Senate was going to boss Harding. 
the pendulum has swung to where the country, 
and the Senate itself, begs Hardirfg to boss the 
Senate. 
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Explorer of Northern Lands, Who Revolutionized the Methods of Rationing Polar Ex- 
peditions by Proving that White Men can “‘Live off the Country” in the Arctic Regions 


By JOHN 


ROBABLY the _ greatest _ single 
achievement of Mr. Stefansson is 
his demonstration, by actual ex- 
perience, that Arctic explorers can 
remain indefinitely in the Polar 

regions and live off the country, if they are 
adequately supplied with guns, ammunition, 
and fishing tackle. Equipped with nothing 
more than these it is quite feasible for an 
explorer to find plentiful food and clothing for 
himself and to live for long periods in these 
regions in as much comfort as the native 
Eskimos, who enjoy it thoroughly. Earlier 
explorers than he tried to carry enough supplies 
(of the sort to which they were accustomed in 
the temperate latitudes) to last them through- 
out their stay in the North. Many of them 
died of starvation within rifle shot of game 
enough to support a tribe of people, their 
“supplies” thus proving to be simply that 
much useless impedimenta, dragging them 
back from rapid progress and consuming an 
undue share of their time and energy. 

Stefansson proceeded upon the assumption 
that where the Eskimos lived he could live, and 
what they ate he could eat.* On one of his 
expeditions (financed by Harvard and Toronto 
Universities) he arrived on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean in a light overcoat and a blue 
serge suit. “And I knew just what I was 
doing,” said Stefansson. “I was going to 
live with the Eskimos, learn their language and 
study them; and I knew | could never have 
done it effectively by putting up my own 
quarters, dressing as a white man and living 
like a white man. I helped the Eskimos to 
fish, went with them ahunting, ate and 
throve on their food, and stayed for eighteen 
months.” 

His second Arctic expedition was a further 
and even more dramatic proof of his theory. On 
this expedition he remained in the Far North for 
fifty-three months, or the better parts of the 
years 1908-1912. 

This enormous simplification of the Arctic 
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explorer’s work has robbed northern exploration 
of most of its terrors and most of its difficulties. 

Mr. Stefansson’s scientific achievements are 
of great value. He has explored and mapped 
about one quarter of the one million square 
miles of hitherto unknown Polar regions, found 
new Arctic islands, and corrected the outlines 
of others on the map. 

Jo these achievements Mr. Stefansson has 
been working to add a third, which in the 
course of time may overshadow the others. 
This is to convert the public to the facts about 
the habitability of northern lands and the 
immense opportunities for their profitable 
development for the welfare of the human race. 
He has devoted a great deal of time to correct- 
ing popular superstitions about the so-called 
Frozen North and to convincing the govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of the 
feasibility of developing an enormous supply 
of meat by the propagation of herds of reindeer 
and caribou upon the huge grassy prairies of 
the northern plain. 

Experiments that have been undertaken 
by the United States Government in Alaska 
indicate the correctness of Mr. Stefansson’s 
views and the practicability of the plans he has 
proposed. Their success indicates the prob- 
able development within twenty-five years of a 
new source of sustenance for the human race, of 
greater importance than the cattle ranges of 
the United States and Argentina combined. 

Y Mr. Stefansson’s parents were among the 
first Icelanders to venture from their native 
island to the New World. He himself was 
born in 1879 in an immigrant’s cabin on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. Eighteen months 
later his parents moved southward in a prairie 
schooner into the then territory of Dakota. 
Here Stefansson grew up on his father’s farm 
twenty miles from a railroad. Here he went 
to public school, punched cattle for a living at 
fifteen, and at eighteen entered the preparatory 
department of the University of North Dakota 
on the savings of his boyhood work. He earned 
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his way through college by doing chores, 
chopping wood, and teaching country schools. 
Dismissed from college in his third year for 
a mischievous disrespect toward some of the 
faculty, he became a newspaper man at Grand 
Forks for a few months. During this ex- 
perience he was nominated as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for North Dakota on the 
Democratic ticket. 
his campaign when his opponents pointed out 
that he was not yet of legal age to hold a state 
office. Stefansson thereupon entered the Uni- 
versity of lowa, where he graduated the follow- 
ing spring. In the fall of 1903 he accepted a 
scholarship in the Harvard Divinity School, 
but after a year’s attendance he found that his 
interest had turned to science. He then 
entered the Harvard Graduate School as a 
student of anthropology and won the Thaw 
Fellowship in that subject. The summers of 
1904 and 1905 were spent in Iceland, the home 
of his forefathers, on an archeological expedi- 
tion for Harvard University. 

Stefansson’s career as an explorer dates from 
1906 when he joined the Leffingwell-Mikkelsen 
Polar Expedition as ethnologist. His second 
Arctic expedition was under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the 
Government of Canada, 1908-1912. His third 
expedition was financed by the Canadian 
Government and covered the years 1913-1918. 
Altogether Stefansson has spent ten winters 
beyond the Arctic Circle, which is one winter 
more than has ever been spent there by any 
recognized explorer living or dead, and four 
winters more than any explorer now living. 

A singular legend seems to have grown up 
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about Stefansson that has caused him some 
embarrassment. This legend is that he is a 
huge man of powerful physique and little learn- 
ing, who has achieved extraordinary things in 
the Arctic by reason of physical endurance. 
The contrary is the fact. Stefansson’s Arctic 
exploits are achievements of the intellect 
and not of the body. He is slightly under six 
feet and weighs less than 160 pounds. In other 
words, he is of the lean Scandinavian type. 
And his feats of Northern travel were accom- 
plished by making scholarship and reason save 
his body. His theory of “living off the 
country” in the North was the product of ex- 
haustive research into the facts of Northern life 
and of the projection of the scientific imagin- 
ation upon those facts. His practical success 
with that theory was the product of moral 
courage—the moral (not physical) courage to 
test a rational theory by experiment. 

The fact is that Stefansson is a scholar by 
instinct, who became an explorer as a necessary 
part of the task of advancing his scholarship 
in his chosen field of investigation. It is signifi- 
cant that his work in the North has come to a 
head in the practical proposals which he has 
made to the Canadian Government, by which 
that Commonwealth is now planning to make 
the Northern plains the home of a great beef- 
producing enterprise by propagating the na- 
tive caribou and musk-ox. This plan is based 
on Stefansson’s scientific knowledge of the 
life of these animals and of the flora of the 
North, turned to the benefit of man by his 
constructive imagination—an example of the 
scientific mind at its best, consciously at work 
in the service of mankind. 
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The Fallacy of an Idea About Northern Lands that was an Old 
Superstition When Benjamin Franklin Thought that the Sugar 
Plantations of Guadeloupe Were More Valuable than all Canada 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


AN, as an animal, is indeed a tropi- 
cal animal. But man, as dis- 
tinguished from animals, is not at 

“his best in the tropics or very 

near them. His fight upward in 

civilization has coincided in part at least with 

his march northward over the earth into a 
cooler, clearer, more bracing air. 

For the last few centuries, and especially in 
America, our attention has been centred upon 
the proposition that “Westward the course of 
empire takes its way.” Indisputably it has 
taken a westerly course during the last few 
centuries. But it is equally indisputable and 
more significant (because it rests upon 
broader natural causes) that northward the 
course of civilization has been taking its way, 
not only through the long period of written 
history and of tradition, but also through that 
far longer period, the records of which are the 
skeletons of the forerunners of men and of near- 
men, and of men indubitable who developed a 
civilization through milleniums of crude stone 
tools and polished stone and copper and bronze 
and iron down to Egypt and China as our hist- 
ories show them. 

There are but two commonly held theories of 
the origin of man. Each places the spot of 
origin in or near the tropics, the one because 
the skeletons of the anthropoids, or pre- 
anthropoids from which they call man de- 


scended, have been found chiefly in the tropics, 
and the other because tradition says the 
Garden of Eden was in tropical lands. With 
many divergences, both fundamental and 
superficial, the two theories agree on the geo- 
graphic origin of man. 

Man as an animal is not only tropical in 
origin but is also by the nature of his body un- 
fit to flourish in any other sort of climate. 
Even those who assert he was once hairy refrain 
from contending that he had fur. Hairy as he 
was he would have shivered in Italy and could 
not have prospered at all in the winter climate 
of North Dakota or of Russia. Nor would 
the most thoroughgoing advocate of a meat 
diet pretend he could flourish through hunting 
until after the invention of weapons and traps. 
He must have lived in a country not too cold 
for an unclad, furless animal where vegetables 
and fruits could be found at all times of year 
to constitute either the main diet or at least the 
bridges over necessary gaps in the meat supply. 

Then came the inventions of fire and clothing 
for combatting the cold, and of weapons for 
killing the grass-eating animals upon which 
man could subsist though he could not directly 
upon the grass. With these inventions com- 
menced the northward march of civilization, 
and we do not yet know how far north it will 
continue. At least that contention can be 
made, though it has to be made in the face of an 
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overwhelming public opinion to the effect that 
the northward limit has already been reached. 

Men at every period of history have been 
generally of the opinion that the ultimate 
limit of the northward spread of civilization 
had then at length been reached. 

It is a reasonable assumption, deduced from 
what we know of later history, that even the 
thoughtful men of Memphis and of Babylon 
failed to see potentialities for much beyond 
barbarism in the Greece and Italy of their time. 
We know as a matter of recorded opinion that 
the Greeks and Romans not only considered 
the people to the north of them to be inferior, 
but believed that that inferiority must con- 
tinue, largely because of a supposed hostile 
climate of the lands to the north. Tacitus 
probably knew as much as any of his con- 
temporaries about the lands beyond the Alps, 
and was merely voicing the general opinion of 
his time and countrymen when he said that 
nobody could conceive that any one, unless 
forced by the stern necessity of war, would 
willingly leave the fertile shores of Africa or the 
plains of Italy for the country north of the 
Alps, where the climate is as disagreeable as 
the soil is sterile. This was undoubtedly a 
truism of his time; but it is a fact of our time 
that many people live in Paris and other parts 
of France by choice. 

Draper tells us in his “History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe”’ that in the 
Middle Ages the stables of the Moors in Spain 
were better than the palaces of the kings of 
England, and we know that the Moors of that 
time were as certain with regard to Britain as 
Tacitus had been in his day with reference to 
France that the foggy and chilly climate was 
inimical to a high development, and that noth- 
ing much was to be expected of such a country 
and its people. To-day it might be maintained 
that Britain has for a century been the fore- 
most land of the earth. 

The undervaluation of the North by the 
Romans and the Moors is not difficult to ex- 
plain. With them and in every other period 
of history it has rested on one ground, and does 
so to-day with us. Their civilization and ours 
had a common southern origin. The lands of 
the South have been the lands of known his- 
tory, and their problems have been well 
understood. At any given time a portion of 
Egypt or of Babylonia may have been a 
desert, but the Romans and Moors and we have 
always understood how deserts may be irri- 


gated and that such problems are not insoluble. 
But the problems of the North have never been 
understood, for they are not of the past but of 
the future. We do not know what they are 
and even when we learn what they are the 
solution is yet to be devised. 

It is human nature that we undervalue the 
distant and exaggerate the difficulties of the 
unknown. My friend, Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale, once sent out a letter of 
inquiry to about a hundred university pro- 
fessors in various lands, asking them to give 
their opinion (among other things) on- the 
degree of civilization of the people of Iceland. 
The classification was to be on the basis of ten 
groups, the people of the highest civilization 
being in group No. 1 and those of the darkest 
savagery in group No. 10. The Scandinavian 
and German professors put Iceland in group 
No. 1, the American professors put it in groups 
2, 3, or 4, South Americans put it in groups 
6 or 8, and the learned men of China and Japan 
put it in group No. 10. The classification, 
accordingly, depended not on any inherent 
quality in Iceland itself but on its geographic, 
historical, and cultural distance from the 
native countries of the learned men who 
rendered judgment. 

To the peoples of the centres of civilization 
the unsettled North has been more or less re- 
mote geographically and almost infinitely re- 
mote from a cultural and historical point of 
view, for the information about it was mostly 
misinformation and its history and problems 
lay in the future. 

On the basis of distance and misinformation 
the North has always been supposed to be 
dreadful and devoid of resources. These judg- 
ments have always been wrong and this we 
could prove by dozens of further instances 
although we shall adduce only two or three. 

In 1763 a great struggle had just ended in 
Europe that is known on the American side 
as the “French and Indian War,” and the 
plenipotentiaries of France and England had 
met to adjudicate a peace somewhat as the 
representatives of the Powers met recently for 
a similar purpose. 

They haggled over the division of spoils, 
notably over the political control of certain 
territories which they strove to acquire or 
retain with an eagerness proportionate to their 
idea of the present and future commercial 
value of these lands. In many ways these 
hagglings resembled the recent ones in Paris, 
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although France and Britain were then oppo- 
nents and are now allies, and although the 
specific considerations were different. The 
greatest commodity of the modern world is oil 
and we are concerned with the oil lands; sugar 
was not in 1763 a correspondingly important 
commodity, but its future significance was 
realized by commercial leaders and the sugar 
lands were among the chief bones of contention‘ 

It was amusing to those familiar with the 
history of foods to read during the late war in 
medical journals and elsewhere articles filled 
with deep concern for the health of the “civi- 
lized” nations on the score of their being 
compelled to get along on an “inadequate 
sugar ration.” Sugar has been our food only 
the last little while. Four hundred years ago 
it was unknown in Europe, and honey and 
other “sugar substitutes” were then of scarce 
greater significance in the diet of our ancestors 
than tomato ketchup is in ours. Many people 
lived. their threescore and ten without eating a 
pound of honey. Three hundred years ago 
sugar was a luxury of kings; two hundred years 
ago it was still unregarded by most people. 
But a few realized the coming importance of 
sugar and so the peace conference of 1763 kept 
haggling about the sugar lands. , 

The British, feeling that they were in a 


position to do so, asked among other things 
that the French turn over to them the island of 


Guadaloupe. To this the French replied in 
substance that they disliked extremely to give 
up Guadaloupe as it was an island contain- 
ing sugar plantations of such great value 
to the citizens of France, and suggested they 
would much prefer to surrender Canada. To 
this the British replied that while Canada was 
larger than Guadaloupe, it was not good for 
much. There were, of course, some furs, and 


there were codfish on the Newfoundland Banks, * 


but on the whole it was not a very valuable 
piece of property, and they much preferred 
Guadaloupe. After a prolonged deadlock Ben- 
jamin Franklin suggested through a pamphlet 
that while Guadaloupe was more valuable than 
Canada, it was a distant island, while Canada 
was contiguous territory, and if we allowed the 
power of France to develop at our very door 
there would be continual friction. Eventually 
the British accepted Canada, apparently for 
political reasons rather than economic. And 
now not one out of three of the readers of this 
article can find Guadaloupe without looking 
it up in the index of an encyclopedia, 


In 1867 in America a great war had come to 
a close. During that war the side which 
eventually triumphed had not been supported 
so consistently by any great European power 
as by Russia. The country was grateful to 
Russia and it became necessary to translate 
that gratitude into substantial terms. To put 
it in modern parlance, they wanted to “slip 
some coin” to Russia as a reward for kindness 
received, and as they could not very well send 
a box of gold for a present, they carried out 
what was for that time an extremely large but 
otherwise quite ordinary political transaction 
by purchasing Alaska for $7,200,000. Such 
are the views of many historians as to the 
reasons for the Alaska Purchase. Woodrow 
Wilson’s history seems to consider as the chief 
motive, the extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
to still another part of the American continent, 
while others think the United States bought 
Alaska for some ready money partly to show 
European nations, which doubted America’s 
solvency and power to recuperate after a de- 
vastating war, that the country was not really 
broke. \ 

There are still other explanations of why 
Alaska was purchased but none of them 
rest on the assumption that the territory 
was intrinsically worth the price. It may 
have been that Secretary Seward and a few 
others realized that the money was not an 
actual gift and that Alaska had a great future, 
although, if that was so, Seward must have 
been a good deal wiser in his generation than 
Benjamin Franklin had been with reference 
to Canada in an earlier one. However that be, 
the Republican Party and Secretary Seward 
were attacked in the next presidential campaign 
for having spent several millions of public 
money for a lump of ice. 

If you want to make up your mind what 
people really thought of Alaska at the time 
of its purchase and for many years after, turn 
to the files of the newspapers for the next 
presidential campaign (which resulted in the 
election of Grant) and you will find the Demo- 
crats attacking the Republicans on the score 
of the Alaska purchase. They did not have 
even as much chance to win as they did in the 
Harding election, but they put up a bitter 
fight on this issue. That in itself does not 
mean much, for such are the tactics of politics— 
whatever the Republicans had done, for that their 
opponents would naturally blame them. But 
turn to the defense made by the Republicans and 
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the lameness of it will convince you that they 
had no pride in what they had done, nor even 
faith in the future to exculpate, let alone 
justify, them. They felt themselves to be the 
pot and the best they could do was to call the 
kettle black. They drew a herring across the 
trail by calling the Democrats traitors and 
slaveholders, they shifted the battle to the old 
reliable issue of the tariff. Grant as a soldier 
had met an issue squarely and declared “I will 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
Perhaps because he could not control his 
political forces as he could his army, more 
likely because he did not care to, he made no 
declaration that he would fight all summer or 
that he would fight at all on behalf of Alaska. 

I am not a profound historical scholar and 
my memory does not go back to Grant’s time, 
but this is history as I have read it. It was 
not till about 1900, when gold was discovered in 
Alaska, that politicians began to “point with 
pride” to Seward on the score of his purchase 
and I believeit was Franklin K. Lane (perhaps be- 
cause he was born in Canada and had therefore 
a better understanding of the potentialities of 
the North) who first among cabinet officials had 
a vision of Alaska’s coming greatness. 

When first it began to dawn on the United 
States that Alaska was of value, it was her mineral 
resources they saw. This again is a common 
historical phenomenon. When Columbus sailed 
west from Spain he was ostensibly in search of 
a short route to the Indies. He probably did 
not expect to find America. At least the 
popular view was that he had been searching 
for Asia and when he returned his was one of 
the many exploring expeditions that have been 
called failures because they discovered some- 
thing quite different from that which had been 
expected. By way of making the best of the 
unfortunate fact that America blocked the 
direct sea route to China, those who went 
there, unless they were searching for a fountain 
of youth, were commonly looking for gold and 
precious stones. None of them were looking 
for the potato, although its unheralded dis- 
covery has proved of greater value to the world 
than all the gold dug out of the two continents. 
So it was and will be with Alaska—the first 
things to be looked for were precious metals and 
furs, but the greatest things to come out of it 
will not be those originally looked for: 

Alaska had its turn as a gold seeker’s para- 
dise, and since 1900 has been much in men’s 
minds on that score. Later it was realized 


that in portions fairly accessible from the 
Pacific there were huge deposits of copper more 
valuable than the gold, and coal mines of no 
less promise, and unless the present industrial 
trend is altered, the forests are likely to become 
more valuable than either. 

In 1918, the last year for which we have the 
complete returns, there were many resources of 
Alaska under cultivation, of which the fisheries 
were only one. Of the fisheries the salmon 
were only a part, of the salmon the sockeye 
variety was only one; and of the sockeye caught 
only a part was canned. Yet the part that was 
canned was sold for twenty three milliondollars, 
giving in one year a return more than three 
times the original purchase price of Alaska. 

This is merely the beginning of our reali- 
zation of the accidental or vaguely designed 
wisdom of Seward’s folly, for the salmon, 
valuable as they are, will soon be far exceeded 
in value by other food products of Alaska. 
Seattle, one of the biggest American cities, is 
already being supplied by the market gardens 
of Alaska. And the estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are that within 
fifteen years the output of Alaskan reindeer 
meat at present prices per pound will be worth 
from 45 to 60 million dollars a year. 

More than two centuries ago the Dutch dis- 
covered Spitsbergen, the south tip of which is 
about 300 miles farther north than the north 
tip of Alaska (a fact that must, however, be 
interpreted in the light of the unsymmetrical 
nature of the polar regions). Whale and seal 
oil were of far greater commercial importance 
then than now, and this group of islands soon 
became an important focus of the whale 
“fishery”. All of it was claimed by Great 
Britain and all was claimed by Holland, and 
other countries made various claims, but as a 
matter of fact most of the country was for a 
long time controlled by the British and a small 
part by the Dutch. Later these “fisheries” 
declined in value and disappeared when 
Standard Oil became the light of the world. 
No British or other sailors made any regular 
visits for years; and Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, formally renounced 
any claims that Britain might have had, say- 
ing and apparently believing that the islands 
could only be a bill of expense if possession 
were maintained. 

Some years later the Hamburg-American 
Line and other steamship lines cultivated 
Spitsbergen as one of the interesting out- 
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posts of the tourist trade, exploiting that most 
commonplace-looking of marvels, the “mid- 
night sun,” which no one can tell from any 
other sun by anything but reference to a watch 
carrying local mean time. 

About the beginning of our century there 
were in Sweden some men of foresight who 
proposed in the Parliament that Sweden should 
take possession of Spitsbergen. This proposal 
was promptly turned down on the ground that 
Sweden had no claims to Spitsbergen and did 
not want to have, as the country was not worth 
claiming. 

And then it happened that some Americans 
visited the place as tourists and came upon 
some coal on the beach and some iron. On the 
strength of this and other evidence, engineers 
were sent there and reported that the islands 
contained fabulous quantities of easily acces- 
sible coal and iron of high grade. An Ameri- 
can company was organized for the promotion 
of these mines, and a Norwegian and an English 
company were also organized. 

Several countries then simultaneously awoke 
to the realization of the value of Spitsbergen. 
Holland began to claim it because she had dis- 
covered it, Great Britain because she had for a 
long time held possession of it, and Russia and 
the Scandinavian countries because they had 
explored it and had other possessions not so 
very many hundreds of miles away from it. 
Even the Germans claimed it. Each country 
was a dog in the manger so far as all the other 
countries were concerned, and anarchy was a 
consequence. Though huge commercial enter- 
prises were being undertaken, there was on the 
islands no police officer or judge or any vestige 
of recognized government, and no way of 
legally obtaining title to any property. 

In 1913 ona visit to England I met one of the 
large coal mine owners of Wales, who told me 
that it was already then clearly foreseen by 
himself and all the other coal men whom he 
knew that Spitsbergen was soon to become one 
of the chief competitors if not the chief compe- 
titor, of Wales in the coal markets of the world. 

The representations of the various commer- 
cial concerns finally led to an international 
convention of the countries involved. This 
convention had met in Norway and was in 
session when it was suddenly and automatically 
dissolved by the conflagration of the World 
War. Later theAmerican capitalists, doubtless 
partly because they failed to securesupport from 
their government, sold their holdings to the Nor- 


wegians, and Great Britain and Norway re- 
mained thetwocountries most vitally interested. 

Now comes a chapter in the story of Spits- 
bergen that is humorous or tragic or pathetic 
according to one’s attitude toward the states- 
men and industrial pioneers of Britain. In the 
spring of 1920 the newspapers carried an 
announcement that the British had surrendered 
to Norway their political claims to Spitsbergen. 
I was in New York when this news was pub- 
lished and was interviewed on the subject by 
some enterprising reporters. As it seemed to 
me clear that Britain had a stronger claim to 
the islands than any other nation, and certainly 
a much stronger one than Norway, I gave it 
as my opinion that there must be behind the 
transaction some secret political bargain, 
possibly made at a time of war stress and un- 
certainty, and that Norway was being rewarded 
now by Britain for having kept her agree- 
ment. Knowing the large investment of 
English and Scotch capital in the Spitsbergen 
coal mines | did not conceive it possible that 
English diplomats had now succeeded in doing 
in the case of Norway what they had failed 
in 1763 to do with France, when they tried to 
give away (or refuse to receive) Canada. 

Soon after the publication of this interview 
I went to England and found that so far as my 
friends knew, who were interested in the Spits- 
bergen mines, the unbelievable was true. 
Their statements may have been colored by 
the heat of their feelings, but they told me that 
the substance of the story was this: The 
Norwegians had said to the British diplomats 
at Paris that if Britain didn’t mind very much 
they would like, please, to be given Spitsbergen. 
To this the British had replied in substance that 
they didn’t see why anybody wanted those 
isolated, frozen islands, but if anybody did 
want them badly enough to ask for them they 
didn’t see why they shouldn’t have them. 

If this be a true statement, these British 
diplomats can at least quote an excellent 
precedent from Tacitus for their opinions 
about Spitsbergen—they were repeating about 
Spitsbergen what he would have said about 
Britain nearly two thousand years earlier. 

But if the diplomats at Paris happened to be 
ignorant about Spitsbergen, the press and 
public in the British Isles were not, and there 
arose a storm of protest. | still have a feeling 
that my own guess may have been right—that 
there was with Norway some secret British 
diplomatic bargain to which the politicians 
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have not owned. But the coal men | talked 
with laid it all to pure ignorance. When 
taxed with their blunder, the diplomats had 
been able to reply only that the Norwegians 
had agreed to respect the property rights of 
British subjects and that capital already in- 
vested there was guaranteed fair treatment. 
But, these disgruntled business men said, 
that is not the same as owning the islands. 

For Spitsbergen itself and for the world as a 
whole it may be just as well that Norway should 
be the overlord, but I have not yet talked with 
any Britishers who take that detached view. 
And certainly not. the stockholders of the 
Spitsbergen companies. One company is said to 
be capitalized at twenty five million dollars and 
the aggregate of the British companies is said 
to be more than fifty millions. These figures 
are not to be relied on except as meaning that 
British interests in these very remote northern 
enterprises were large and would presumably 
soon have become larger. 

Meantime the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Great Britain tells us that 
in 1918, in spite of the extraordinary difficulties 
due to the unsettled condition of Europe (and 
not to the climate or latitude of Spitsbergen) 
one hundred thousand tons of coal were ex- 
ported. The Journal also says that the Admi- 
ralty of Great Britain has published a table of 
the comparative steam values of various kinds 
of coal, which places that of Spitsbergen higher 
than the best Welsh coal. It says further that 
while the rich iron ore of Spitsbergen is at 
present being exported to smelters in Great 
Britain this is but a transient phenomenon, for 
in the course of a few years local smelters are 
certain to be built. Spitsbergen and Birming- 
ham, Alabama, are the only two known places 
in the world where a large quantity of easily 
accessible hard coal is found in close proximity 
to large quantities of easily accessible iron ore 
of high grade. 

It has always been easy for people of that 
type of mind known as “practical,” “sound,” 
and “conservative” to prove that lands as yet 
of no value can not possibly ever be of value. 
In striking contrast to this type of mind is that 
of the born explorer, who must above all things 
be a man of imagination. Henry Hudson, the 
second navigator to reach those islands, noted 
in his journal in the year 1607 that he had no 
doubt Spitsbergen “would be profitable to 
whoever should adventure it.”’ 


Chief of the arguments against the value of 
Spitsbergen fifteen years ago was that it was 
located in an arctic sea which, although it could 
be navigated at certain seasons, could not be 
profitably navigated because interrupted navi- 
gation was said to be never profitable. This 
same argument is at present being advanced 
most convincingly against the feasibility of the 
Hudson Bay route which the Canadian Govern- 
ment is developing as a means of contact be- 
tween the prairie provinces and Europe, by way 
of Hudson Straits. Although the argument 
sounds convincing when pronounced with 
conviction, actual trial has failed to confirm 
it. I have talked with an able mining engineer 
who at one time was in charge of the mines of 
the American firm, Ayer and Longyear, in 
Spitsbergen, who has told me that he believes 
coal can be so cheaply mined and transferred 
from Spitsbergen to Europe that Spitsbergen 
will drive Newcastle and Wales out of the 
continental coal markets north of their latitude, 
which means among others those of the White 
Sea and the Murman Coast and the northern 
half of the Scandinavian countries. 


“All very interesting,” the critics may say, 
“but it is a long lane that has no turning. 
Tacitus was wrong when he said people would 
never by choice live as far north as France; the 
Moors of the middle ages were short-sighted 
when they undervalued the possibilities of 
Britain; it is strange that as astute a man as 
Franklin thought a small tropic isle like 
Guadaloupe commercially more valuable than 
Canada; Seward was wise in buying Alaska and 
Gladstone a simpleton to want to renounce 
Spitsbergen. But surely there must be some- 
where the limit to Northward progress. Have 
we not come to that limit nowP”’ 

We have not come to the northward limit 
of progress. There was many a pause but no 
stop to the westward course of empire until we 
came to the place where East is West. In that 
sense only is therea northward limit to progress. 
Corner lots in Rome were precious when the 
banks of the Thames had no value; the products 
of Canada were little beyond furs and fish when 
the British and French agreed in preferring 
Guadaloupe. There is no northern boundary 
beyond which productive enterprise cannot go 
till North meets North on the opposite shores 
of the Arctic Ocean as East has met West on the 
Pacific. 


Mr. Stefansson’s next article, “The North That Never Was,” will appear in the December number 








The Grand Smash 


A THIRD CHAPTER FROM 
‘THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE” 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, Newfoundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921 


In this and succeeding numbers the Wor Lv’s Work will publish several chapters from the forth- 
coming biography of the late Walter H. Page, American Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 
1918—the five years that included the period of the World War. 

The September instalment described a visit made by Colonel House to Berlin in June, 1914, and bis 
interview with the Kaiser—this visit representing an attempt to establish an understanding between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany which would have made a great war impossible. The con- 
sequences of this splendid failure are pictured in Mr. Page’s letters published below. Probably no 
documents so far published bring out so vividly the great essential facts of the great conflict. No im- 
partial person, after reading the account of the American Ambassador’s interview with Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, can doubt the sincerity of the British Government in its efforts to 
avoid war. Never has the guilt of the German Kaiser and the German militaristic oligarchy appeared 
so glaringly. 

The succeeding chapters grow more intensely interesting. In December Mr. Page’s letters will be 
published describing “England under the Stress of War;” in January, under the title “Waging Neu- 
trality,” will be portrayed the efforts of Page and Grey to maintain friendly relations against the ele- 
ments in both Great Britain and America whose efforts seemed likely to estrange the two countries and 


even bring them to the brink of war. 


There is practically no phase of the struggle upon which the 


American Ambassador's papers do not shed new light —Tue Epitors. 


N THE latter part of July the Pages took 
a small house at Ockham, in Surrey, and 
here they spent the fateful week which 
preceded the outbreak of war. The Am- 
bassador’s emotions on this event are 
reflected in a memorandum written on Sunday, 
August 2nd—a day which was full of negotia- 
tions, ultimatums, and other precursors of the 
approaching struggle. 


Bachelors’ Farm, Ockham, Surrey, 
Sunday, August 2, 1914. 
The Grand Smash is come. Last night the 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg handed 
the Russian Government a declaration of war. 


To-day the German Government asked the 
United States to take its diplomatic and con- 
sular business in Russia in hand. Herrick, 
our Ambassador in Paris, has already taken 
the German interests there. 

It is reported in London to-day that the 
Germans have invaded Luxemburg and France. 

Troops were marching through London at 
one o'clock this morning. Colonel Squier* 
came out to luncheon. He sees no way for 
England to keep out of it. There is no way. 
If she keep out, Germany will take Belgium 
and Holland, France would be betrayed, and 


*At this time American military attaché. 
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England would be accused of forsaking her 
friends. 

People came to the Embassy all day to-day 
(Sunday), to learn how they can get to the 
United States—a rather hard question to 
answer. I thought several times of going in, 
but Greene and Squier said there was no need 
of it. People merely hoped we might tell 
them what we can’t tell them. 

Returned travelers from Paris report in- 
describable confusion—people unable to ob- 
tain beds and fighting for seats in railway 
carriages. 

It’s been a hard day here. I have a lot 
(not a big lot either) of routine work on my 
desk which | meant to do. But it has been 
impossible to get my mind off this Great 
Smash. It holds one in spite of one’s self. 
I revolve it and revolve it—of course getting 
nowhere. 

It will revive our shipping. Ina jiffy, under 
stress of a general European war, the United 
States Senate passed a bill permitting American 
registry to ships built abroad. Thus a real 
emergency knocked the old Protectionists out, 
who had held on for fifty years! Correspond- 
ingly the political parties here have agreed to 
suspend their Home Rule quarrel till this war 
is ended. Artificial structures fall when a 
real wind blows. 

The United States is the only Great Power 
wholly out of it. The United States, most 
likely, therefore, will be able to play a helpful 
and historic part at its end. It will give 
President Wilson, no doubt, a great opportun- 
ity. It will probably help us politically and it 
will surely help us economically. 

The possible consequences stagger the im- 
agination. Germany has staked everything 
on her ability to win primacy. England and 
France (to say nothing of Russia) really ought 
to give her a drubbing. If they do not, this 
side of the world will henceforth be German. 
If they do flog Germany, Germany will for a 
long time be in discredit. 

I walked out in the night a while ago. The 
stars are bright, the night is silent, the country 
quiet—as quiet as peace itself. Millions of 
men are in camp and on warships. Will they all 
have to fight and many of them die—to un- 
tangle this network of treaties and alliances 
and to blow off huge debts with gunpowder 
so that the world may start again? 


A hurried picture of the events of the next | 


seven days is given in the following letter to the 
President: 


Mr. Page to the President. 
London, Sunday, August 9, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

God save us! What a week it has been! 
Last Sunday I was down here at the cottage 
I have taken for the summer—an hour out of 
London—uneasy because of the apparent dan- 
ger and of what Sir Edward Grey had told me. 
During the day people began to go to the Em- 
bassy, but not in great numbers—merely to 
ask what they should do in case of war. The 
Secretary whom I had left in charge on Sun- 
day telephoned me every few hours and laugh- 
ingly told funny experiences with nervous 
women who came in and asked absurd ques- 
tions. Of course, we all knew the grave danger 
that war might come, but nobody could by the 
wildest imagination guess at what awaited me. 
On Monday I was at the Embassy earlier than 
I think I had ever been there before, and 
every member of the staff was already on duty. 
Before breakfast time the place was filled— 
packed like sardines. This was two days 
before war was declared. There was no 
chance to talk to individuals, such was the 
jam. I got on a chair and explained that | 
had already telegraphed to Washington—on 
Saturday—suggesting the sending of money 
and ships, and asking them to be patient. | 
made a speech to them several times during the 
day, and kept the Secretaries doing so at 
intervals. More than 2,000 Americans crowded 
into those offices (which are not large). that 
day. We were kept there till two o’clock in 
the morning. The Embassy has not been 
closed since. 

Mr. Kent of the Bankers Trust Company 
in New York volunteered to form an American 
Citizens’ Relief Committee. He and other 
men of experience and influence organized 
themselves at the Savoy Hotel. -The hotel 
gave the use of nearly a whole floor. They 
organized themselves quickly and admirably 
and got information about steamships and 
currency, etc. We began to send callers at the 
Embassy to this Committee for such informa- 
tion. The banks were all closed for four days. 


These men got money enough—put it up them- 
selves and used their English banking friends 
for help—to relieve all cases of actual want of 
cash that came to them. Tuesday the crowd 
at the Embassy was still great but smaller. 
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The big space at the Savoy Hotel gave them 
room to talk to one another and to get relief for 
immediate needs. By that time | had ac- 
cepted the volunteer. services of five or six men 
to help me explain to the people—and they 
have all worked manfully day and night. We 
now have an orderly organization at four places 
—The Embassy, the Consul-General’s Office, 
the Savoy, and the American Society in Lon- 
don, and everything is going well. Those two 
first days, there was, of course, great confusion. 
Crazy men and weeping women were imploring 
and cursing and demanding—God knows it 
was bedlam turned loose. I have been called 
a man of the greatest genius for an emergency 
by some, by others a damned fool, by others 
every epithet between these extremes. Men 
shook English banknotes in my face and de- 
manded United States money and swore our 
Government and its agents ought all to be shot. 
Women expected me to hand them steamship 
tickets home. When some found out that they 


could not get tickets on the transports (which 
they assumed would sail the next day) they ac- 
cused me of favoritism. These absurd ex- 
periences will give you a hint of the panic. But 
now it has worked out all right, thanks to the 
Savoy Committee and other helpers. 
Meantime, of course, our telegrams and mail 


increased almost as much as our callers. | 
have filled the place with stenographers, I have 
got the Savoy people to answer certain classes 
of letters, and we have caught up. My own 
time and the time of two of the Secretaries has 
been almost wholly taken with Governmental 
problems; hundreds of questions have come 
in from every quarter that were never asked 
before. But even with them we have now 
practically caught up—it has been a wonderful 
week! 

Then the Austrian Ambassador came to 
give up his Embassy—to take over his business. 
Every detail was arranged. The next morn- 
ing I called on him to assume charge and to 
say good-bye, when he told me that he was 
not yet going! That was a stroke of genius 
by Sir Edward Grey who informed him that 
Austria had not given England cause for war. 
That may work out, or it may not. Pray 
Heaven it may! Poor Mensdorff, the Austrian 
Ambassador, does not know where he is. He 
is practically shut up in his guarded Embassy, 
weeping and waiting the decree of fate. 

Then came the declaration of war, most 
dramatically. Tuesday night, five minutes 


after the ultimatum had expired, the Admiralty 
telegraphed to the fleet “Go.” In a few 
minutes the answer came back “Off.” Sol- 
diers began to march through the city going 
to the railway stations. An _ indescribable 
crowd so blocked the streets about the Ad- 
miralty, the War Office, and the Foreign Office, 
that at one o’clock in the morning | had to 
drive in my car by other streets to get home. 
The next day the German Embassy was 
turned over to me. I went to see the German 
Ambassador at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
He came down in his pajamas—a crazy man. 
I feared he might literally go mad. He is of 
the anti-war party and he had done his best 
and utterly failed. This interview was one of 
the most pathetic experiences of my life. The 
poor man had not slept for several nights. Then 
came the crowds of frightened Germans, afraid 
that they would be arrested. They besieged 
the German Embassy and our Embassy. | 
put one of our naval officers in the German 
Embassy, put the United States on the door 
to protect it, and we began business there, too. 
Our naval officer has moved in—sleeps there. 
He has an assistant, a stenographer, a mes- 
senger: and | gave him the German automobile 
and chauffeur and two English servants that 
were left there. He has the job well in hand 
now, under my and Laughlin’s supervision. 
But this has brought still another new lot of 
diplomatic and governmental problems—a lot 
of them. Three enormous German banks in 
London have, of course, been closed. Their 
managers pray for my aid. Howling women 
come and say their innocent German husbands 
have been arrested as spies. English, Ger- 
mans, Americans—everybody has daughters 
and wives and invalid grandmothers alone in 
Germany. In God’s name, they ask, what can 
I do for them? Here come stacks of letters 
sent under the impression that | can send them 
to Germany. But the German business is 
already well in hand and | think that that will 
take little of my own time and will give little 
trouble. I shall send a report about it in 
detail to the Department the very first day | 
can find time to write it. In spite of the effort 
of the English Government to remain at peace 
with Austria, | fear I shall yet have the Aus- 
trian Embassy too. But | can attend to it. 
Now, however, comes the financial job of 
wisely using the $300,000 which | shall have 
to-morrow. | am using Mr. Chandler Ander- 
son as counsel, of course. I have appointed a 
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Committee—Skinner, the Consul-General, 
Lieut.-Commander McCrary of our Navy, Kent 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New York, and 
one other man yet to be chosen—to advise, after 
investigation, about every proposed expendi- 
ture. Anderson has been at work all day to- 
day drawing up proper forms, etc., to fit the 
Department’s very excellent instructions. | 
have the feeling that more of that money may 
be wisely spent in helping to get people off the 
continent (except in France, where they seem 
admirably to be managing it, under Herrick) 
than is immediately needed in England. All 
this merely to show you the diversity and mul- 
tiplicity of the job. 

I am having a card catalogue, each containing 
a sort of who’s who, of all Americans in Europe 
of whom we hear. This will be ready by the 
time the Tennessee* comes. Fifty or more 
stranded Americans—men and women—are 
doing this work free. 

I have a member of Congress} in the general 
reception room of the Embassy answering peo- 
ple’s questions—three other volunteers as well. 

We had a world of confusion for two or three 
days. But all this work is now well organized 
and it can be continued without confusion or 
cross purposes. I meet committees and lay 
plans and read and write telegrams from the 
time | wake till I go to bed. But, since it is 
now all in order, it is easy. Of course | am 
running up the expenses of the Embassy— 
there is no help for that; but the bill will be 
really exceedingly small because of the volun- 
teer work—for awhile. | have not and shall 
not consider the expense of whatever it seems 
absolutely necessary to do—of other things 
| shall always consider the expense most 
critically. Everybody is working with every- 
body else in the finest possible spirit. | have 
made out a sort of military order to the Em- 
bassy staff, detailing one man with clerks for 
each night and forbidding the others to stay 
there till midnight. None of us slept more than 
a few hours last week. It was not the work 
that kept them after the first night or two, but 
the sheer excitement of this awful cataclysm. 
All London has been awake foraweek. Soldiers 
are marching day and night; immense throngs 
block the streets about the government offices. 
But they are all very orderly. Every day 

*The American Government, on the outbreak of war, 


sent the U. S. S. Tennessee to Europe, with large supplies 
of gold for the relief of stranded Americans. 


+The late Augustus P. Gardner, of Massachusetts. 


Germans are arrested on suspicion; and sev- 
eral of them have committed suicide. Yes- 
terday one poor American woman yielded to 
the excitement and cut her throat. I find 
it hard to get about much. People stop me 
on the street, follow me to luncheon, grab me 
as I come out of any committee meeting—to 
know my opinion of this or that—how can they 
get homer Will such-and-such a boat fly the 
American flag? Why did I take the German 
Embassy? I have to fight my way about and 
rush to an automobile. | have had to buy me 
a second one to keep up the racket. Buy?— 
no—only bargain for it, for | have not any 
money. But everybody is considerate, and 
that makes no matter for the moment. This 
little cottage in an out-of-the-way place, 
twenty-five miles from London, where I am 
trying to write and sleep, has been found by 
people to-day, who come in automobiles to 
know how they may reach their sick kinspeople 
in Germany. I have not had a bath for three 
days: as soon as | got in the tub, the telephone 
rang an “urgent” call! 

Upon my word, if one could forget the awful 
tragedy, all this experience would be worth a 
lifetime of commonplace. One surprise follows 
another so rapidly that one loses all sense of 
time: it seems an age since last Sunday. 

I shall never forget Sir Edward Grey’s tell- 
ing me of the ultimatum—while he wept; nor 
the poor German Ambassador who has lost in 
his high game—almost a demented man; nor 
the King as he declaimed at me for half-an-hour 
and threw up his hands and said, ‘‘ My God, 
Mr. Page, what else could we do?”’ Nor the 
Austrian Ambassador’s wringing his hands 
and weeping and crying out, ‘My dear Col- 
league, my dear Colleague.” 

Along with all this tragedy come two rever- 
end American peace delegates who got out of 
Germany by the skin of their teeth and com- 
plain that they lost all the clothes they had 
except what they had on. “Don’t complain,” 
said I, “but thank God you saved your skins.”’ 
Everybody has forgotten what war means— 
forgotten that folks get hurt. But they are 
coming around to it now. A United States 
Senator telegraphs me: “Send my wife and 
daughter home on the first ship.”” Ladies and 
gentlemen filled the steerage of that ship— 
not a bunk left; and his wife and daughter 
are found three days later sitting in a swell 
hotel waiting for me to bring them stateroom 
tickets on a silver tray! One of my young 
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fellows in the Embassy rushes into my office 
saying that a man from Boston, with letters 
of introduction from Senators and Governors 
and Secretaries, et al., was demanding tickets 
of admission to a picture gallery, and a Secre- 
tary to escort him there. 

“What shall I do with him?” 

“Put his proposal to a vote of the 200 Ameri- 
cans in the room and see them draw and 
quarter him.” 

] have not yet heard what happened. A 
woman writes me four pages to prove how 
dearly she loves my sister and invites me to 
her hotel—five miles away—‘‘please to tell 
her about the sailing of the steamships.”’ Six 
American preachers pass a resolution unani- 
mously “urging our Ambassador to telegraph 


our beloved, peace-loving President to stop this . 


awful war”; and they come with simple solem- 
nity to present their resolution. Lord save us, 
what a world! 

And this awful tragedy moves on to—what? 
We do not know what is really happening, 
so strict is the censorship. But it seems 
inevitable to me that Germany will be beaten, 
that the horrid period of alliances and arma- 
ments will not come again, that England will 
gain even more of the earth’s surface, that 
Russia may next play the menace; that all 
Europe (as much as survives) will be bankrupt; 
that relatively we shall be immensely stronger 
financially and politically—there must surely 
come many great changes—very many, yet 
undreamed of. Be ready; for you will be 
called on to compose this huge quarrel. | 
thank Heaven for many things—first, the 
Atlantic Ocean; second, that you refrained 
from war in Mexico; third, that we kept our 
treaty—the canal tolls victory, I mean. 
Now, when all this half of the world will 
suffer the unspeakable brutalization of war, 
we shall preserve our moral strength, our 
political powers, and our ideals. 


God save us! 
W. H. P. 


Vivid as is the above letter, it lacks several 
impressive details. Probably the one event 
that afterward stood out most conspicuously 
in Page’s mind was his interview with Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary. Sir 
Edward asked the American Ambassador 
to call Tuesday afternoon; his purpose was 
to inform him that Great Britain had sent 
an ultimatum to Germany. By this time 


Page and the Foreign Secretary had estab- 
lished not only cordial official relations but a 
warm friendship. The two men had many 
things in common; they had the same general 
outlook on world affairs, the same ideas of 
justice and fair dealing, the same belief that 
other motives than greed and aggrandizement 
should ‘control the attitude of one nation 
to another. The political tendencies of both 
men were idealistic; both placed character 
above everything else as the first requisite of 
a statesman; both hated war, and looked for- 
ward to the time when more rational methods 
of conducting international relations would 
prevail. Moreover, their purely personal qual- 
ities had drawn Sir Edward and Page closely 
together. A common love of Nature and 
of out-of-door life had made them akin; both 
loved trees, birds, flowers, and hedgerows; the 
same intellectual diversions and similar tastes 
in reading had strengthened the tie. “I 
could never mention a book | liked that Mr. 
Page had not read and liked too,” Sir Edward 
Grey once remarked, and the enthusiasm which 
both men felt for Wordsworth’s poetry in itself 
formed a strong bond of union. The part that 
the American Ambassador had played in the re- 
pealof the Panamadiscriminationhad also made 
a great impression upon this British statesman 
—a man to whom honor means more in inter- 
national dealings than any other consideration. 
“Mr. Page is one of the finest illustrations I 
have ever known,” Grey once said, “of the 
value of character in a public man.” In their 
intercourse for the past year the two men had 
grown accustomed to disregarding all pre- 
tense of diplomatic technique; their discus- 
sions had been straightforward man-to-man 
talks; there had been nothing suggestive of 
pose or finesse, and no attempts at cleverness 
—merely an effort to get to the bottom of 
things and to discover a common meeting 
ground. The Ambassador, moreover, repre- 
sented a nation for which the Foreign Secre- 
tary had always entertained the highest respect 
and even affection, and he and Page could 
find no happier common meeting ground than 
an effort to bring about the closest codperation 
between the two countries. Sir Edward, 
far-seeing statesman that he was, had already 
appreciated, even amid the exciting and en- 
grossing experiences through which he was then 
passing, the critical and almost determining 
part which the United States was destined 
to play in the war, and he had now sent for the 
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American Ambassador because he _ believed 
that the President was entitled to a complete 
explanation of the momentous decision which 
Great Britain had just made. 

The meeting took place at three o'clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, August 4th—a fateful 
date in modern history. The time represented 
the interval which elapsed between the trans- 
mission of the British ultimatum to Germany 
and the hour set for the German reply. The 
place was that same historic room in the 
Foreign Office where so many interviews had 
already taken place and where so many were 
to take place in the next four years. As 
Page came in, Sir Edward, a tall and worn and 
rather pallid figure, was standing against the 
mantelpiece; he greeted the Ambassador 
with a grave handshake and the two men sat 
down. Overwrought the Foreign Secretary 
may have been, after the racking week which 
had just passed, but there was nothing flurried 
or excited in his manner; his whole bearing 
was calm and dignified, his speech was quiet 
and restrained, he uttered not one bitter 
word against Germany, but his measured 
accents had a sureness, a conviction of the 
justice of his course, that went home in almost 
deadly fashion. He sat in a characteristic 
pose, his elbows resting on the sides of his chair, 
his hands folded and placed beneath his chin, 
the whole body leaning forward eagerly 
and his eyes searching those of his American 
friend. The British Foreign Secretary was a 
handsome and an inspiring figure. He was a 
man of large, but of well knit, robust, and slen- 
der frame, wiry and even athletic; he had a 
large head, surmounted with dark brown hair, 
slightly touched with gray; a finely cut, some- 
what rugged and bronzed face, suggestive 
of that out-of-door life in which he had always 
found his greatest pleasure; light blue eyes 
that shone with straightforwardness and that 
on this occasion were somewhat pensive with 
anxiety; thin, ascetic lips that could smile 
in the most confidential manner or close 
tightly with grimness and fixed purpose. 
He was a man who was at the same time shy 
and determined, elusive and definite, but, if 
there was one note in his bearing that pre- 
dominated all other, it was a solemn and quiet 
sincerity. He seemed utterly without guile 
and magnificently simple. 

Sir Edward at once referred to the German 
invasion of Belgium. 

“The neutrality of Belgium,” he said, and 


there was the touch of finality in his voice, 
“is assured by treaty. Germany is a signatory 
power to that treaty. It is upon such solemn 
compacts as this that civilization rests. If 
we give them up, or permit them to be violated, 
what becomes of civilization? Ordered society 
differs from mere force only by such solemn 
agreements or compacts. But Germany has 
violated the neutrality of Belgium. That 
means bad faith. It means also the end of 
Belgium’s independence. And it will not 
end with Belgium. Next will come Holland, 
and, after Holland, Denmark. This very 
morning the Swedish Minister informed me 
that Germany had made overtures to Sweden 
to come in on Germany’s side. The whole 
plan is thus clear. This one great military 
power means to annex Belgium, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian states and to subjugate 
France.” 

Sir Edward energetically rose; he again stood 
near the mantelpiece, his figure straightened, 
his eyes were fairly flashing—it was a picture, 
Page once told me, that was afterward in- 
delibly fixed in his mind. 

“England would be forever contemptible,” 
Sir Edward said, “if it should sit by and see 
this treaty violated. Its position would be 
gone if Germany were thus permitted to 
dominate Europe. I have therefore asked 
you to come to tell you that this morning 
we sent an ultimatum to Germany. We 
have told Germany that, if this assault of 
Belgium’s neutrality is not reversed, England 
will declare war.” 

“Do you expect Germany to accept it?” 
asked the Ambassador. 

Sir Edward shook his head. 

“No. Of course everybody knows that 
there will be war.” 

There was a moment’s pause and then the 
Foreign Secretary spoke again: 

“Yet we must remember that there are 
two Germanys. There is the Germany of 
men like ourselyves—of men like Lichnowsky 
and Jagow. Then there is the Germany of 
men of the war party. The war party has 
got the upper hand.” 

At this point Sir Edward’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Thus the efforts of a lifetime go for nothing. 
I feel like a man who has wasted his life.’’ 

“This scene was most affecting,” Page 
said afterward. “Sir Edward not only realized 
what the whole thing meant, but he showed 
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that he realized the awful responsibility for 
a” 

Sir Edward then asked the Ambassador 
to explain the situation to President Wilson; 
he expressed the hope that the United States 
would take an attitude of neutrality and that 
Great Britain might look for “the courtesies 
of neutrality” from this country. Page tried 
to tell him of the sincere pain that such a war 
would cause the President and the American 
people. 

“I came away,” the Ambassador afterward 
said, “with a sort of stunned sense of the 
impending ruin of half the world.’’* 

The significant fact in this interview is 
that the British Foreign Secretary justified 
the attitude of his country exclusively on 
the ground of the violation of a treaty. This 
is something that is not yet completely under- 
stood in the United States. The participation 
of Great Britain in this great continental 
struggle is usually regarded as having been 
inevitable, irrespective of the German invasion 
of Belgium; yet the fact is that, had Germany 
not invaded Belgium, Great Britain would 
not have declared war, at least at this crit- 
ical time. Sir Edward came to Page after a 
week’s experience with a wavering cabinet. 
Upon the general question of Britain’s partici- 


pation in a European war the Asquith Ministry 


had been by no means unanimous. Probably 
Mr. Asquith himself and Mr. Lloyd George 
would have voted against taking sucha step. It 
is quite unlikely that the cabinet could have 
carried a majority of the House of Commons on 
this issue. But the violation of the Belgian 
treaty changed the situation in a twinkling. 
The House of Commons at once took its stand 
in favor of intervention. All members of the 
cabinet,excepting John Morleyand John Burns, 
who resigned, immediately aligned themselves 
on the side of war. In the minds of British 
statesmen the violation of this treaty gave 
Britain no choice. Germany thus forced 
Great Britain into the war, just as, two and a 
half years afterward, the Prussian war lords 
compelled the United States to take up arms. 
Sir Edward Grey’s interview with the American 
Ambassador thus has great historic importance 
for it makes this point clear. The two men 


*The materials on which this account is based are a 
memorandum of the interview made by Sir Edward Grey, 
now in the archives of the British Foreign Office, a similar 
memorandum made by Mr. Page, and a detailed description 
given verbally by Mr. Page to the writer. 


had recently had many discussions on another 
subject in which the violation of a treaty 
was the great consideration—that of Panama 
tolls—and there was a certain appropriateness 
in this explanation of the British Foreign 
Secretary that precisely the same point had 
determined Great Britain’s participation in 
the greatest struggle that has ever devastated 
Europe. 

Inevitably the question of American media- 
tion had come to the surface in this trying 
time. Several days before Page’s interview 
with Grey, the American Ambassador, acting in 
response to a cablegram from Washington, had 
asked if the good offices of the United States 
could be used in any way. “Sir Edward is very 
appreciative of our mood and willingness,” Page 
wrote in reference to this visit. “But they 
don’t want peace on the continent—the ruling 
classes do not. But they will want it pres- 
ently and then our opportunity will come. 
Ours is the only great government in the world 
that is not in some way entangled. Of course 
Ill keep in daily touch with Sir Edward 
and with everybody who can and will keep 
me informed.” 

This was written about July 27th; at that 
time Austria had sent her ultimatum to Serbia 
but there was no certainty that Europe 
would become involved in war. A_ de- 
mand soon became wide-spread in the United 
States for American mediation; the Senate 
passed a resolution requesting the President 
to proffer his good offices to that end. On 
this subject the following communications 
were exchanged between President Wilson 
and his chief adviser, then sojourning at his 
summer home in Massachusetts. Like Mr. 
Tumulty, the President’s Secretary, Colonel 
House usually addressed the President in 
terms reminiscent of the days when Mr. 
Wilson was Governor of New Jersey. Espe- 
cially interesting also are Colonel House’s 
references to his own trip to Berlin and the 
joint efforts made by the President and him- 
self in the preceding June to forestall the war 
which had now broken out: 


Col. Edward M. House to the President. 
Pride’s Crossing (Mass.), 
August 3, 1914. (Monday) 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR GOVERNOR: 
Our people are deeply shocked at the enor- 
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mity of this general European war, and I see 
here and there regret that you did not use 
your good offices in behalf of peace. 

If this grows into criticism so as to become 
noticeable I believe everyone would be pleased 
and proud that you had anticipated this world- 
wide horror and had done all that was humanly 
possible to avert it. 

The more terrible the war becomes, the 
greater credit it will be that you saw the 
trend of events long before it was seen by 
other statesmen of the world. 

Your very faithful, 
E. M. House. 


P. S. The question might be asked why 
negotiations were only with Germany and 
England and not with France and Russia. 
This, of course, was because it was thought 
that Germany would act for the Triple Alliance 
and England for the Triple Entente.* 


The President to Col. Edward M. House. 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Epwarp M. House, 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
Letter of third received. Do you think | 
could and should act now and if so how? 
Wooprow WILSON. 


August 4th, 1914. [Tuesday] 


Col. Edward M. House io the President 
[Telegram] 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
August 5th, 1914. 'Wednesday! 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Olneyf and I agree that in response to the 
Senate resolution it would be unwise to tender 
your good offices at this time. We believe it 
would lessen your influence when the proper 
moment arrives. He thinks it advisable 
that you make a direct or indirect statement 
to the effect that you have done what was 
humanly possible to compose the situation 
before this crisis had been reached. He 
thinks this would satisfy the Senate and the 
public in view of your disinclination to act 
*Colonel House, of course, is again referring to his 


experience in Berlin and London, described in the preceding 
instalment. 


tRichard Olney, Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Cleveland, who was a neighbor of Colone! House 
at his summer home, and with whom the latter apparently 
consulted. 
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now upon the Senate resolution. The story 
might be told to the correspondents at Wash- 
ington and they might use the expression “ we 
have it from high authority.” 

He agrees to my suggestion that nothing 
further should be done now than to instruct 
our different ambassadors to inform the 
respective governments to whom they are 
accredited, that you stand ready to tender 
your good offices whenever such an offer is 
desired. 

Olney agrees with me that the shipping bill * 
is full of lurking dangers. 

E. M. House. 


Forsome reason, however, the suggested state- 
ment was not made. The fact that Colonel 
House had visited London, Paris, and Berlin six 
weeks before the outbreak of war, in an effort to 
bring about a plan for disarmament, was not 
permitted to reach the public ear. Probably the 
real reason why this fact was concealed was that 
its publication at that time would have reflec- 
ted so seriously upon Germany that it would 
have been regarded as “un-neutral.” Colonel 
House, asalready described, had foundGermany 
in a most belligerent frame of mind, its army 
“ready,” to use the Kaiser’s own word, for an 
immediate spring at France; on the other hand 
he had found Great Britain in a most pacific 
frame of mind, entirely unsuspicious of Ger- 
many, and confident that the European situa- 
tion was daily improving. It is interesting now 
to speculate on the public sensation that would 
have been caused had Colonel House’s account 
of his visit to Berlin been published at that 
exciting time. ~ 

Page’s telegrams and letters show that any 
suggestion at mediation would have been a 
waste of effort. The President seriously fore- 
bore, but the desire to mediate was constantly 
in his mind for the next few months, and he 
now interested himself in laying the founda- 
tions of future action. Page was instructed 
to ask for an audience with King George and 
to present the following document: 

From the President of the United States 
to His Majesty the King 
Sir: 

As official head of one of the Powers signatory 
to the Hague Convention, | feel it to be my 
privilege and my duty under Article 3 of that 
Convention to say to Your Majesty, in a spirit 

* This is the bill passed soon after the outbreak of war 


admitting foreign built ships to American registry. Sub- 
sequent events showed that it was “full of lurking dangers.” 
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been wavering for a week. 


While the British ¢ 
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AMBASSADOR WALTER H. PAGE 


From a photograph taken soon after his arrival in London. 


His letters in this issue describe the outbreak of the European 


War and give vivid sketches of important men at this crisis 


of most earnest friendship, that | should 
welcome an opportunity to act in the interest 
of European peace either now or at any 
time that might be thought more suitable as an 
occasion, to serve Your Majesty and all con- 
cerned in a way that would afford me lasting 
cause for gratitude and happiness. 
Wooprow WILsoNn. 


This, of course, was not mediation, but a 


mere expression of the President’s willingness 
to mediate at any time that such a tender 
from him, in the opinion of the warring Powers, 
would serve the cause of peace. Identically 
the same message was sent to the American 
Ambassadors at the capitals of all the belligerent 
Powers for presentation to the heads of state. 
Page’s letter of August oth, printed above, refers © 
to the earnestness and cordiality with which 
King George received him and to the freedom 








The Grand Smash 


KING GEORGE THE FIFTH 
Ambassador Page describes his interview when he called at Buckingham Palace to present President Wilson’s note express- 


ing his willingness to mediate between the enemy Powers. 


at me for half an hour and threw up his hands and said: ‘My God! Mr. Page, what else could we do?’ 


with which His Majesty discussed the situation. 

In this exciting week Page was thrown into 
intimate contact with the two most pathetic 
figures in the diplomatic circle of London—the 
Austrian and the German Ambassadors. To 
both cf these men the war was more than a 


great personal sorrow; it was a_ tragedy. 
Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambassador, had 
long enjoyed an intimacy with the British 


“| shall never forget the King,” he writes, ‘as he declaimed 


” 


royal family. Indeed he was a distant relative 
of King George; for he was a member of the 
family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a fact which 
was emphasized by his physical resemblance 
to Prince Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria. 
Mensdorff was not a robust man, physically or 
mentally, and he showed his consternation at 
the impending war in most unrestrained and 
even unmanly fashion. As his government 
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THE DRAWING ROOM AT NO. © GROSVENOR SQUARE 
. - . . id . 
The London residence of Mr. Page during the greater part of his ambassadorship 


directed him to turn the Austrian Embassy 
over to the American Ambassador, it was 
necessary for Page to call and arrange the 
details. The interview, as Page’s letter in- 
dicates, was little less than a paroxysm of 
grief on the Austrian’s part. He denounced 
Germany and all its works; he paraded up and 
down the room wringing his hands; he could 
only be pacified by suggestions from the 
American that perhaps something would hap- 
pen to keep Austria out of the war. The 
whole atmosphere of the Austrian Embassy 
radiated this same feeling. “Austria has no 
quarrel with England,” remarked one of 
Mensdorff’s assistants to one of the ladies of 
the American Embassy; and this sentiment 
was the general one in Austrian diplomatic 
circles. The disinclination of both Great 
Britain and Austria to war was so great that, 
as Page relates, for several days there was no 
official declaration. 

Even more tragical than the fate of the 
Austrian Ambassador was that of his colleague, 
the representative of the German Emperor. It 
was more tragical because Prince Lichnowsky 


represented the power that was’ primarily 
responsible, and because he had himself been 
an unwilling tool in bringing on the cataclysm. 
It was more profound because Lichnowsky 
was a man Of deeper feeling and greater moral 
purpose than his Austrian colleague, and be- 
cause for two years he had been devoting his 
strongest energies to preventing the very 
calamity which had now become a fact. As 
the war went on, Lichnowsky gradually em- 
erged as one of its finest figures; the pamphlet 
which he wrote, at a time when Germany’s 
military fortunes were still high, boldly placing 
the responsibility upon his own country and 
his own Kaiser, was one of the bravest acts 
which history records. Through all his brief 
Ambassadorship Lichnowsky had shown these 
same friendly traits. The mere fact that he 
had been selected as Ambassador at this time 
was little less than a personal calamity. His 
appointment gives a fair measure of the 
depths of duplicity to which the Prussian 
system could descend. For more than four- 
teen vears Lichnowsky had led the quiet life 
of a Polish country gentleman; he had never 











MR. IRWIN LAUGHLIN 


First Secretary of the American Embassy at London from 1912 to 1917 and Counsellor from 1917 to 191g. Mr. Laughlin, 
one of the most experienced and most accomplished diplomats in the American service, was Ambassador Page's closest 
associate and confidant during the difticult period of the World War 








SIR EDWARD GREY 


Foreign Minister of Great Britain in 1914. 


Germany. 


enjoyed the favor of the Kaiser; in his own 
mind and in that of his friends his career had 
long since been finished; yet from this retire- 
ment he had been suddenly called upon to 
represent the Fatherland at the greatest of 
European capitals. The motive for this eleva- 
tion, which was unfathomable then, is evident 
enough now. Prince Lichnowsky was known 
to be an Anglophile; everything English— 
English literature, English country life, English 
public men—had for him an irresistible charm; 
and his greatest ambition as a diplomat had 
been to maintain the most cordial relations 
between his own country and Great Britain. 
This was precisely the type of Ambassador 
that fitted into the Kaiser’s purpose at that 
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He sent for Mr. Page on the afternoon 
of August 4, 1914, to inform him that Great Britain had sent an ultimatum to 
“Thus the efforts of a lifetime go for nothing,” Grey said, his eyes filling 
with tears. “I feel like a man who has wasted his life” 









crisis. Germany was pre- 
paring energetically but 
quietly for war; it was 
highly essential that its 
most formidable potential 
foe, Great Britain, should 
be deceived as to the Im- 
perial plans and lulled into 
a sense of security. The 
diabolical character of 
Prince Lichnowsky’s selec- 
tion for this purpose was 
that, though his mission 
was one of deception, he 
was not himself a party to 
it and did not realize until 
it was too late that he had 
been used merely as a tool. 
Prince Lichnowsky was not 
called upon to assume a 
mask; all that was neces- 
sary was that he should 
simply be himself. And 
he acquitted himself with 
great success. He soon 
became a favorite in Lon- 
don society; the Foreign 
Office found him always 
ready to codperate in any 
plan that tended to im- 
prove relations between 
the two countries. It will 
be remembered that, when 
€olonel House returned to 
London from his interview 
with the Kaiser in June, 
1914, he found British 
statesmen incredulous 
about any trouble with 
Germany. This attitude was the consequence 
of Lichnowsky’s work. The fact is that rela- 
tions between the two countries had not been 
so harmonious in twenty years. All causes of 
possible friction had been adjusted. The 
treaty regulating the future of the Bagdad 
Railroad, the only problem that clouded the fu- 
ture, had been initialed by both the British and 
the German Foreign Offices and was about to 
be signed at the moment when the ultimatums 
began to fly through the air. Prince Lich- 
nowsky was thus entitled to look upon his 
ambassadorship as one of the most successful 
in modern history, for it had removed all 
possible cause of war. 

And then suddenly came the stunning blow. 








The Grand Smash 


For several days  Lich- 
nowsky’s behavior was 
that of an. irresponsible 
person. Those who came 
into*‘contact with him 
found his mind wandering 
and incoherent. Page de- 
scribes the German Am- 
bassador as coming down 
and receiving him in his 
pajamas; he was not the 
only one who had that ex- 
perience, for members of 
the British Foreign Office 
transacted business with 
this most punctilious of 
diplomats in a similar con- 
dition of personal disarray. 
And the dishabille ex- 
tended to his mental oper- 
ations as well. 

But Lichnowsky’s and 
Mensdorff’s behavior 
merely portrayed the gen- 
eral atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in London during 
that week. This atmos- 
phere was simply hysteri- 
cal. Among all the inti- 
mate participants, how- 
ever, there was one man 
who kept his poise and who 
saw things clearly. That 
was the American Ambass- 
ador. It was certainly a 
strange trick which fortune 
had played upon Page. 
He had come to London 
with no experience in 
diplomacy. Though the possibility of such 
an outbreak as this war had been in every 
man’s consciousness for a generation, it had 
always been as something certain yet remote; 
most men thought of it as most men think of 
death—as a fatality which is inevitable, but 
which is so distant that it never becomes a 
reality. Thus Page, when he arrivedin London, 
did not have the faintest idea of the experience 
which awaited him. Most people would 
have thought that his quiet and studious 
and unworldly life had hardly prepared him 
to become the representative of the most 
powerful neutral power at the world’s capital 
during the greatest crisis of modern history. To 
what an extent that impression was justified, 


crazy man. 


German Ambassador to Great Britain at the outbreak of the war. 
the German Ambassador,” writes Mr. Page. 
| feared he might literally go mad. 
he had done his best and utterly failed. 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 

“T went to see 
““He came down in his pajamas—a 
He is of the anti-war party and 
This interview was one of the most pathetic 
experiences of my life”’ 


the happenings of the next four years will 
disclose; it is enough to point out in this 
place that in one respect at least the war found 


the American Ambassador well prepared. 
From the instant hostilities began his mind 
seized the significance of it all. “Mr. Page 
had one fine qualification for his post,”’ a great 
British statesman once remarked to the present 
writer. “From the beginning he saw that 
there was a right and a wrong to the matter. 
He did not believe that Great Britain and 
Germany were equally to blame. He believed 
that Great Britain was right and that Germany 
was wrong. | regard it as one of the greatest 
blessings of modern times that the United 
States had an ambassador in London in 
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THE HOUSE AT OCKHAM, SURREY, WHERE MR. PAGE WAS LIVING WHEN THE WAR BROKE OUT 


“| walked out in the night a while ago,” writes Page. 
quiet as peace itself. 


Millions of men are in camp and on warships. 


“The stars are bright, the night is silent, the country quiet—as 


Will they all have to fight and many of them die 


—to untangle this network of treaties and alliances and to blow of huge debts with gunpowder so that the world may 
start again?” 


August, 1914, who had grasped this over- 
whelming fact. It seems almost like a dispen- 
sation of Providence.” 

It is important to insist on this point now, 
for it explains Page’s entire course as Ambas- 
sador. The confidential telegram which Page 
sent directly to President Wilson in early 
September, 1914, furnishes the standpoint 
from which his career as war Ambassador 
can be understood: 


September 11, 3 A. M. 
No. 645 
Confidential to the President: 


Accounts of atrocities are so inevitably a part 
of every war that for some time I| did not be- 
lieve the unbelievable reports that were sent 


from Europe, and there are many that I find 
incredible even now. But American and other 
neutral observers who have seen these things 
in France and especially in Belgium now con- 
vince me that the Germans have perpetrated 
some of the most barbarous deeds in history. 
Apparently credible persons relate such things 
without end. 

Those who have violated the Belgian treaty, 
those who have sown torpedoes in the oper 
sea, those who have dropped bombs on Antwerp 
and Paris indiscriminately with the idea of 
killing whom they may strike, have taken to 
heart Bernhardi’s doctrine that war is a glori- 
ous occupation. Can any one longer disbe- 
lieve the completely barbarous behavior of 
the Prussians? 

‘ PAGE. 


(In the December number many of Ambassador Page’s letters 
will be published describing England under the stress of war.) 
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LL through the winter of 1913-14, 
though busily engaged in mastering 
my other duties as Ambassador, 
there were constantly two problems 
interesting me. 

The first was the American missionary 
activities, + whose ramifications reached into 
all parts of Turkey, and whose many and varied 
requests, though intelligently interpreted by 
Dr. W. W. Peet, | could not fully grasp, owing 
to the meagreness of my knowledge of the men 
and women concerned, and of the physical 
conditions surrounding them in their activities 
in the interior of Turkey. I was at the seat 


of government of all these missionary activities, 
and had become well acquainted with the direct- 


ing forces. Doctor Peet had shown me his vast 
records, and had acquainted me with the many 
branches, and told me of the many representa- 
tives that they had scattered throughout 
Turkey. Occasionally, visits from some of the 
interior missionaries had impressed me_ so 
favorably both as to their sincerity and sym- 
pathy for their flocks, that | became thoroughly 
aroused with a desire to see the entire mechan- 
ism of the missionary activities in Turkey. 
| personally wanted to know the administrative 
and educational forces, and visit the buildings 
and surroundings in which they were oper- 
ating, so that | might be able properly to 
present their claims to the Turkish officials, 
and finally give an intelligent account to those 
of my friends in America who had so anxiously 
impressed upon me the deep interest felt by 
such a vast number of them in the welfare 
of the missionaries. 

My second problem was the Jewish question, 
which | will discuss in a separate chapter. 
Naturally | concluded to visit first the Holy 
Land and the Mediterranean Coast of Asia, 


where so many of the important Christian 
missions were located. When I spoke to differ- 
ent people concerning this trip, everyone urged 
me to go. The Turkish authorities felt that it 
would greatly benefit them if | could, with mv 
own eyes, see the possibilities of an industrial 
and agricultural revival of Turkey, for, there- 
after, | might be useful to them in influencing 
foreign capital to invest in their prospects. 
The missionaries were enthusiastic. They ex- 
pected—and | afterward ascertained were 
justified in this—that a visit to their main sta- 
tions by the American Ambassador would so 
impress the local authorities both at those 
places and at Constantinople, that their 
standing with, and their treatment by, the 
Turkish officials, would be greatly improved. 
My Jewish friends, similarly, felt that such a 
tangible evidence of American and my personal 
interest in their condition, would greatly benefit 
them with the authorities. The men in the 
Embassy who now realized how easily an 
“outsider” could master the knowledge that 
lay buried in the records of the Chancery, also 
encouraged my scheme to delve further into 
the outside ramifications of American activity 
in Turkey. 

The best and most direct transportation to 
Palestine was supplied by the splendid Russian 
steamship lines that were then plying weekly 
between Odessa and Alexandria, and as these 
boats stopped for a day at Smyrna, and another 
day at Pireus, | should thereby be enabled 
to visit the Consul and the American College 
at Smyrna, and to view the interesting sights 
of Athens. | therefore chose this route. 

As the journey was made for the purpose of 
studying two distinct problems, | think it well 
to describe in this chapter all the things that 
are of general interest, reserving for a later 
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THE 


CAVES OF 


MACH PELAH 


These caves, covered with stone mausoleums, are the authentic tombs'’of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Leah, Re- 


becca, and Sarah. 


Ihey were maintained with religious care by the Jews from the time of the death of the patriarchs 


down to the Moslem conquest of Palestine and since that time have been maintained with equal veneration by the Mo- 


hammedans themselves, who have built a mosque over them. 


Until Mr. Morgenthau’s visit, in 1912, no Jew or Chris- 


tian had been permitted to visit these tombs since they were captured by the Mohammedans 


chapter the highly specialized Jewish question 


as | saw and studied it in Palestine. | shall 
not weary the reader with a complete record 
of the journey, but shall select for him some 
interesting incidents and observations without 
following too closely their chronological order. 

Of these, one of the most interesting (and one 
that involved several amusing complications) 
was my visit to the Caves of Machpelah. 
When Doctor Peet heard of my plans to visit 
Palestine, he came to see me and spent a long 
time in informing me of what I could see, and 
of the tremendous benefit that it would be 
to me and to the missionaries to become per- 
sonally acquainted. This was a helpful service, 
and | gratefully made notes out of his sugges- 
tions. When they were finished, | was some- 
what puzzled at first when he launched into a 
long dissertation upon the unique advantage 


which I, as an ambassador, enjoyed in bein« 
able to secure permission to visit the Caves of 
Machpelah. He explained that these caves 
were the authentic graves of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, of Sarah, Leah, and Rebecca. 
He added the curious information that the 
Moslems regarded these patriarchs as among 
the holiest of the saints of Islam. And, so 
jealous were they in their religious veneration 
of these tombs that, by an extraordinary para- 
dox, they have for one thousand years pro- 
hibited not only the Christ'ans, but the blood 
descendants of Abraham, the Jews, from 
visiting these tombs. The Moslems had 
erected a mosque over them, and they were 
guarded day and night. The only exception 
to the rule that none but Mohammedans might 
visit them, was that the privilege was extended 
to visiting princes of royal blood, and to 
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SAMARITAN WOMEN 


ambassadors, who represented, not nations, but 
the persons of their sovereigns. Doctor Peet 
then enlarged again upon the extraordinary 
opportunity which this privilege gave me of 
enjoying a unique experience. 

Light had now dawned upon me, and | asked 
Doctor Peet a question which | intentionally 
drew out into a long sentence, so as to study 
the effect upon him. I asked him whether 
my inference that this great interest which he 
displayed in my trip and the importance which 
he attached to the opportunities incident to 
my travelling not as a private citizen, but as 
an ambassador, could be construed by me as 
a hint on his part of a lurking wish that he 
might accompany me. 

Doctor Peet was usually so serious that | did 
not know how he would respond. He answered 
me quite earnestly: “Well, really, that-was my 
object in telling you all about it.” | told 
him I fully realized how valuable his company 
would be, especially in arranging my meetings 
with the missionaries, and | most cordially 


AND CHILDREN 


invited him to come with me. A few days 
later, Peet called again, and said to me: “ You 
know, | have been thinking a great deal about 
our trip. I shall be able to render the assis- 
tance you expect of me in Palestine; but when 
you visit Syria and Galilee, you ought to have 
with you Dr. Franklin Hoskins of Beirut, 
who is a great Arabic scholar and in charge 
of the missions there, and knows everybody 
in and everything about that region.” | 
ended the interview with an invitation for 
him as well. “But,” | said: “If | invite Hos- 
kins, shall | not slight Dr. Howard Bliss, Presi- 
dent of the Protestant Syrian College at Beirut, 
who was introduced to me at a luncheon given 
for that purpose in New York by my warm 
friend, Cleveland H. Dodge, and whom | had 
then promised to visit at Beirut?’ Then Peet 
said: “ Why not invite Bliss, too? He would be 
a great acquisition to the party.” “But,” | 
added, “this won’t do, unless | also invite his 
daughter and her husband, Cleveland E. 
Dodge.”” So | invited these various parties, 
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THE SAMARITAN CAMP ON 


MT. GERIZIM 


The Samaritans live in Nabulus except during Easter week when they live in tents on the hills to the north of Jerusalem 


and received prompt acceptances. But, this, 
by no means, completes the story. 

A few days later, Mr. Schmavonian, who had 
been connected with the Embassy for seventeen 
years as the Turkish adviser, and who was the 
custodian of the tradition of the Embassy, 
awaited me in my office one afternoon after, 
as I subsequently discovered, he had carefully 
instructed the doorkeeper not to announce 
any one for half an hour. He pointed out to 
me with great detail that American Ambassa- 
dors had come and gone out of Constantinople, 
“while Schmavonian went on forever.” He 
then said: “ Now, the benefits of all this know- 
ledge that can be secured on this trip, will 
be lost when you leave Constantinople. Why 
not take me along, and perpetuate them?” 
| laughingly asked him how long he expected 
to stay in the service of the United States, and 
he answered that he expected to die in it. 
Fortunately, his expectation has not yet 
teen fulfilled, as he is still rendering valuable 
services in the State Department at Washing- 
ton. | hesitated about taking Mr. Schma- 
vonian along, and | told him so, as | feared it 


would interfere with the activities of the Em- 
bassy. He quickly responded: “You know 
that nothing important will be done in your 
absence without your consent, so why not 
have me with you at your elbow, so that you 
can have the benefit of my advice in deciding 
the problems that may come up in performing 
your duties as ambassador, while you are 
travelling?’ I cabled the State Department, 
and got their consent to take him with me, and 
he proved of invaluable assistance. 

My party then numbered six, besides my 
family. But, one day in Cairo, where | stop- 
ped en route to Palestine, | was approached 
by Chancellor McCormick of the University. 
of Pittsburgh. After introducing himself, and 
exchanging the compliments of the day, he 
said: “| hear you are going to visit the Caves 
of Machpelah. I would not have the audacity 
to ask you upon so informal an acquaintance 
[about twenty minutes] for permission to ac- 
company vou, but if vou want to do a real favor 
to the three thousand girls and boys who at- 
tend the Pittsburgh University, by enabling 
them to hear from me all about the Caves of 
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MR. MORGENTHAU’S VISIT TO THE SAMARITANS 
his little band of less than 150 souls is all that is left of the direct descendants of the tribe to which the Good Samaritan 


of the parable belonged. 


They are assisted by the American committee organized by the late E. K. Warren, of Illinois, 


who wished to preserve the tribe intact, with its ancient customs recalling the time of Abraham 


Machpelah, | hope you will take me with you.” 
His plea on behalf of those fine young Ameri- 
cans was irresitible, and he was promptly 
invited. 

That same afternoon, a very likely, rather 
clerical-looking young man came up to me, and 


said: “Chancellor McCormick has told me 
that he has secured permission to accompany 
your party to visit the Caves of Machpelah 
and | thought that perhaps if you knew who 
| was, you would take me along also.” | 
asked: “Pray, who are your” He replied: 
“My brother married Jessie Wilsons’ So | 
said: “My dear Doctor Sayre, you are most 
cordially invited to join our party.” 
Proceeding a few days later from Port Said 
to Jaffa, still en route to Palestine, | discovered 
to my great delight that Viscount and Lady 
Bryce were fellow passengers on the boat. | 
invited them to join us at our table, and we 
had a very pleasant talk until late in the even- 
ing. | then left the tireless old Viscount on 
the deck with Schmavonian, and a little later 
was just about to retire for the night, when 


Schmavonian knocked at the door of my state- 
room. He told me that he had, perhaps un- 
guardedly, told the Viscount of our intended 
trip to the Caves of Machpelah, and that Bryce 
had expressed an ardent desire to accompany 
me. | discussed the matter with the Viscount 
on the following day, and he said: “ You know 
that I, as a former British Ambassador to the 
United States could also secure the privilege 
of visiting the Caves.” I promptly told him 
that | would consider it a great honor if he and 
his wife would join our party. 

When we finally started our trip to the Caves 
of Machpelah, our party like a rolling snow- 
ball had grown to twenty-six persons. The 
Caves are near the village of Hebron, some 
twenty odd miles north of Jerusalem. We 
drove thither in open carriages, and at the end 
of our journey had an experience which con- 
firmed my apprehensions regarding the sus- 


‘ ceptibilities of the Arab Mohammedans. As 


we drove into Hebron, a large crowd had 
gathered to greet us around an arch of welcome 
which the Jewish communities of Hebron 
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THE 


SACRIFICIAL 


FLOCK 


lhe lambs with pure white wool set apart for the annual Eastertide sacrifice of the Samaritans 


had erected for the occasion. Just as our car- 
riage drew near to the archway, a little Arab 
child broke loose from his parents, and ran 
directly in the path of our carriage. Ata cry 
from my wife, the driver reined the horses 
back to their haunches, but the child was al- 
ready directly beneath them. By good fortune 
that was little short of a miracle, their hoofs 
did not touch him, and he was quickly snatched 
to safety by his panic-stricken mother. But, | 
shall not soon forget the black looks of instinc- 
tive hatred upon the faces of the Arabs in that 
throng, who looked upon us as infidel intruders. 
The same looks and deep murmurs of disap- 
proval accompanied us as we entered the sacred 


‘caves below the floor of the mosque. 


portals of their mosque, which covers the 


Caves of Machpelah. Their prayer hour had 
been postponed on account of our visit. Once 
inside, the spell of antiquity, and the great 
traditions, erased all other impressions from 
our minds. Several of the tombs were above 
ground, and over them were erected stone 
catafalques, their sides adorned with  gor- 
geously embroidered rugs, and broken by grilled 
doorways, through which entrance to the tomb 
itself was permitted. The other tombs were in 
They 
could be seen through holes left in the floor 
for that purpose. As we examined them from 
above we observed that two of them, the 
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graves of Abraham and Jacob, werelittered with 
pieces of paper. Inquiry of our Moslem 
guides disclosed the reason. The Moham- 
medans have a belief that the spirits of these 
patriarchs have a special influence with the 
Deity, and that their intervention in behalf of 
the faithful can be invoked by written petitions 
addressed to them and dropped upon their 
tombs. Observing more closely, we noticed 
that there was a striking preference shown by 
the petitioners in the greater number of appeals 
that had been made in this manner to the spirit 
of the one rather than to the spirit of the other. 
Further inquiry developed a curious Moslem 
tradition to the effect that one patriarch was re- 
puted to be of a benign and accommodating 
disposition, whereas the other was supposed to 
be irascible. In consequence, the prudent 
worshippers had mostly addressed their peti- 
tions to the spirit which they felt would be more 
receptive and not resent their intrusion. 

After inspecting the tombs of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, we started to make a similar 
survey of the tombs of Rachel, Leah, and Re- 
becca. Our Moslem guides promptly stopped 


the men of our party. They explained that 
the Mohammedan rule that men might not 
look upon the faces of women, applied to the 


dead as well as to the living, and that only 
the ladies of our party might look within the 
enclosures which protected the tombs of the 
female saints, for fear of shocking their modesty. 

Our inspection of the tombs occupied con- 
siderable time, and it was an interesting ex- 
perience to feel the spell of their antiquity 
growing upon us. As the moments slipped by, 
we felt ourselves carried farther and farther 
back along the aisles of time and into the vener- 
able realities of an august past. From talk- 
ative sightseers we were transformed into 
thoughtful ponderers upon these impressive 
memorials of history, and finally into silent 
and reverent worshippers at this shrine of three 
great religions. As we were about to leave, 
Doctor Hoskins suggested that | ask all of our 
party to devote five minutes to silent prayer. 
| did so, and there we stood, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews—all of us conscious of the fact 
that we were in the presence of the tombs of 
our joint forefathers—that no matter in what 
details we differed, we traced our religion 
back to the same source, and the ten minutes 
to which this prayer extended were undoubtedly 
the most sacred that I have ever spent in my life. 

Never have | experienced so solemn and 


exalted an emotion as that which filled my 
spirit, standing there in worship at those tombs 
four thousand years old, around which con- 
verged, and met, a sublime religious history, 
which had altered the life of one half the human 
race through forty centuries. 


| have carried my narrative away from its 
chronological sequence in order to tell of our 
visit to the Caves of Machpelah as one related 
incident. Returning now to the earlier part 
of our journey, our brief stops at Smyrna and 
Athens were followed by a direct route to Alex- 
andria, where we arrived on March 26th. 
Our Russian vessel ran up the American flag 
at the masthead in honor of our presence 
aboard, and at the dock we were further hon- 
ored by a reception committee consisting of 
Olney Arnold, the American consular agent 
at Cairo, Consul Garrels, Captain Macauley 
of the Scorpion, and Mahmoud Tahhri Bey, 
the acting Governor of Alexandria. The last- 
named was a fine young man of about twenty- 
eight years of age. He told me that for some 
time Alexandria had been without a governor, 
but that the Khedive in honor of my coming 
had appointed him to that office, especially 
to give me a proper reception, and that he had 
only assumed his office at eight o’clock that 
very morning. He presented Mrs. Morgen- 
thau with a bouquet of flowers, and my 
daughter Ruth with a box of marrons glacés, 
with the compliments of the Khedive. It 
was amusing to see what important stress he 
laid upon this—his first—official act. The 
Khedive had sent his own official private car 
for our journey. At the railroad station in 
Alexandria, the Royal Entrance had _ been 
opened for us, and a cordon of soldiers was 
lined up on either side to secure us an unin- 
terrupted passageway; the Khedive had neg- 
lected nothing, not even forgetting to provide 
a delicious luncheon, which was served us in 
his car, as we proceeded to Cairo. 

We arrived in time to drive out and view the 
Pyramids before going to Arnold’s house for 
dinner. There Arnold acquainted me with a 
curious complication which arose out of my 
wish to meet Lord Kitchener. He explained 
to me the anomalous position which Kitchener 
occupied in Egypt. Though Great Britain 
absolutely controlled that country’s destinies, 
and though Kitchener, as the representative 
of Britain was practically dictator, Egypt was 
nominally a part of the Turkish Empire, and 
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the Khedive was the head of its government. 
Kitchener’s official title was British Agent and 
Consul General, and as such, on ceremonial 
occasions, he ranked far below not merely 
the Khedive, but myself, as an Ambassador. 
When Arnold had told Kitchener of my coming, 
and that I wished to meet him, he had expressed 
a cordial interest in the interview, but was 
somewhat puzzled how to meet the question 
of precedence. If he recognized me at Cairo 
as Ambassador from the United States, it 
might embarrass him in maintaining the atti- 
tude that Great Britain was taking in regard 
to Turkish rights in Egypt. If Kitchener 
invited me to meet him, the question of rank 
would come up. This question had arisen 
before, because even the other consuls-general 
who had arrived at Cairo earlier than Kitch- 
ener, outranked him in diplomatic precedence. 
This problem, however, had been solved by 
an ingenious device. Whenever Kitchener 
was invited to a function where it was likely 
to arise, he was requested to act as host 
and thereby secured the place of honor. 

I resolved Arnold’s perplexity and Kitch- 
ener’s by saying that | had no intention of 
standing on my rights, and would be glad to 
pay Kitchener an informal call, as I certainly 
did not wish to leave Cairo without seeing him. 
When Kitchener received this message, he 
promptly invited me to call at ten o’clock the 
following morning. He was evidently in- 
formed of my intention to call on the Khedive 
at 11 o'clock and wished me to call on him 
(Kitchener) first. This call was very brief. 
After the exchange of the customary formalities, 
Kitchener launched into numerous questions 
about Turkey. He wished to know more about 
the men who made up the Union and Progress 
Party. Hewasespecially interested in the Grand 
Vizier, Prince Said Halim, to whom the Young 
Turk Government had promised the place of 
the Khedive of Egypt—a position which he 
was qualified to fill on its social side by virtue 
of his aristocratic lineage and superior educa- 
tion. Kitchener asked me to explain, if | could, 
how a man of Said Halim’s antecedents had 
come to be associated with “such uncouth cut- 
throats” as Talaat and Enver. 

We had scarcely gotten into an intimate 
conversation when | realized that | must hurry 
back to my hotel where the Khedive’s carriage 
was to call for me shortly before eleven o’clock. 
Kitchener said that he wished to continue the 
conversation, and asked me if I would not 


bring Mrs. Morgenthau and my daughter to 
lunch with him two days later. I accepted 
the invitation. 

At eleven o’clock the Khedive’s carriage ar- 
ived to take me to the Palace for my official call. 
Policemen were posted at every cross street 
along the entire route, so as to give us an 
uninterrupted right of way and to give us 
proper recognition., | was delighted with my 
conference with the Khedive. He proved to 
be a thoroughly up-to-date, modern, enter- 
prising business man without any frills, or 
assumption of airs. He met me at the door 
of the reception room, led me to a sofa, sat 
down next to me, and while sipping the in- 
evitable Turkish coffee, talked to me for about 
half an hour, about some of his investments in 
Turkey, and told me of his intention to occupy 
his summer residence on the Bosphorus at 
Yenikeuy where | also had taken summer 
quarters. He then said that he regretted 
exceedingly that, before he had learned of my 
impending visit, he had made an appointment 
which would require him to leave town that 
afternoon, and he asked, in consequence, if 
he might not return my visit that same day. 
I told him that he reminded me of a Japanese 
student who, after paying a two-hour afternoon 
call on a lady in Boston, and receiving from 
her when he left a polite invitation to call again, 
walked around the block three times, and paid 
her a second visit. The Khedive laughed 
heartily, and though | assured him that I would 
gladly waive the formality which required him 
to return my visit, he insisted that he wished 
to continue the conversation, and would call 
later in the day. 

Consequently, that same afternoon, the 
Khedive returned my call at the Consular, 
Agency, continuing the conversation as though 
there had been no interruption. He told 
me of the enormous cotton exports of Egypt 
valued at two hundred million dollars a year, 
and how his forefathers had developed the 
cotton industry in Egypt. As _ Kitchener 
had done, he asked numerous questions about 
the conditions in Turkey, and was very solicit- 
ous about the activities of the Government, [7 
and their relation to the diplomatic situation | 
in Constantinople. It was a very curious |¥ 
experience to sit with one of the Oriental 
potentates on an absolutely equal footing, and [ 
to hear him talk about commercial and po- 
litical affairs in perfectly good English, and in 
a business vernacular. 
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The day after | ex- 
changed calls with the 
Khedive, | had a very in- 
teresting visit from his 
brother, Ali Mehemmid, 
who called on me, and we 
talked for two hours. He 
proved to be a thoroughly 
chauvinistic Oriental, even 
assuring me that he had 
remained single because he 
wanted absolute freedom in 
his political moves. He had 
travelled a great deal, and 
his pride and patriotism 
were deeply wounded by the 
fact that Egypt had to sub- 
mit to British protection. 
Under the pressure of my 
questions, he admitted that 
the Egyptians had greatly 
benefited by British rule, 
but he claimed that these 
benefits were more than 
counterbalanced by _ the 
evils which the European 
customs and schools had 
introduced into his country. 
He felt that the schools 
depraved the Egyptian 
children, and that the 
Egyptian women had been 
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much happier before they 
read European novels, and 
became slaves of the modes. 
He admitted that the Ori- 
entals were imitators, and 
would eventually have to find some way of 
“Orientalizing the Occidental Progress,” which 
* | thought was a neat way of putting it. He dis- 
liked the Union and Progress Party in Turkey 
because its members lacked breeding, and ex- 
perience in administration. He believed that 
the Arabs and Turks living in Turkey would not 
permit the Constitutional Turks to trade them 
away in order to save their five vilayets in and 
near Europe. | returned Prince Mehemmid’s 
visit the next day, and was greatly surprised to 
see that he was building an Egyptian palace. 
He had none but Egyptian workmen, and 
was having the magnificent wood carvings 
done right on the premises. He showed 
me his stables, and told me he had pur- 
chased the best specimens of pure Arab 
breed, and was determined, for the sake of 
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On the trip described in this article, on which he 
visited Kitchener in Egypt and the Caves of Machpelah 


Egypt, to perpetuate the finest breed of Ara- 
bian horses. 

During our several days in Cairo, we had a 
number of interesting experiences, including 
various meetings with the Jews, which | shall 
describe in another chapter. After a visit 
to the oldest Coptic church, which was built 
fourteen hundred years ago on the site of a 
temple that stood on a spot where the Arabs 
first entered Cairo, we went to the famous 
Cairo University. Our guide was Arif Pasha, 
the representative of the Khedive, who had 
been a schoolmate of Mr. Schmavonian. He 
introduced us to the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who 
took us to see his pupils. This was a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. Ten thousand pupils 
were seated on the floors of the institution, 
there being no chairs or benches. Squatting 
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on the ground, which was covered with stones, 
all of them were intently listening to readings 
or explanations by priests and teachers, all 
of them obviously very poor, and all equally 
sincere and earnest. The scholars were from 
many lands and races—from India, all parts of 
' Turkey and the provinces, Abyssinia, even 
negroes from Somaliland. | have never seen 
so many people apparently so insatiable for 
knowledge, and so tremendously absorbed in 
acquiring it amid such squalid conditions. 
They seemed perfectly content, and, yet, | 
was told, they live on next to nothing. Each 
receives at the beginning of the week a certain 
number of flexible pieces of bread, and they 
have to divide them up themselves so that 
they will last for the succeeding seven days. 
They sleep on miserable cots, four and five 
in one room. 

At last came our luncheon with Lord Kitch- 
ener. Even at this private luncheon, | could 
foresee that the question of precedence was 
bound to present itself, and I was interested 
to learn how he was going to circumvent it. 
When we arrived, | was very much amused 
at the ingenuity he had displayed in evading it. 
In his dining room he had had two separate 
tables set, at one of which he presided with 
Mrs. Morgenthau at his right, and at the other 
of which his sister presided, and | sat at her 
right. After luncheon, he took us through 
some of the rooms, and showed us his wonder- 
ful collection of Russian ikons, describing how 
he had gathered them, and drawing our atten- 
tion to those that were especially attractive. 
Then he took me into a small room, closed 
the door, and we had an intimate lengthy 
conversation. He had profound reasons for 
being intensely interested in the personalities 
and ambitions of the new Young Turk Gov- 
ernment in Constantinople, and he evidently 
intended to take full advantage of my freshly 
acquired knowledge, for he practically put me 
on the witness stand on this subject, and in- 
dulged in a very thorough cross examination. 

With Egypt nominally a protectorate of 
Turkey, and in view of Great Britain’s interest 
in Egypt, it was enormously important for 
Kitchener to get at the actual facts of what 
was going on at the capital of Turkey. He 
could not understand how Said Halim who 
was the cousin of the Khedive and was wedded 
to an Egyptian princess, was permitting these 
Young Turks to use him as a figure-head, and 
allowing them to encroach upon his preroga- 
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tive as Grand Vizier. Kitchener told me that 
he knew all about the Sultan, and realized how 
impotent he was to exert any influence, or to 
assume any real authority; that he had ex- 
pected that Said Halim would be the real 
power in Turkey, but that his present informa- 
tion was that Talaat and his Committee of 
Union and Progress were developing into the 
real authority. He was especially anxious 
to know all about Enver. He was surprised 
that a man like Enver who had never won a 
battle and was only a revolutionist, and not a 
soldier, should be raised from the rank of ma- 
jor to be Minister of War, because, in Turkey, 
the Minister of War was really the head of the 
army. Kitchener also asked me what the true 
condition of the Turkish army was, and 
whether his information was correct that 
Turkey was rapidly disintegrating. He thought 
that these inexperienced men would never be 
able to master the situation, and re-assert 
their authority over lost territories. He was 
anxious to know the attitude of the foreign 
ambassadors toward the Young Turks—how 
they treated them—and whether they mixed 
with them socially; and he was astonished 
when | told him that the German Ambassador 
was the only one who had any real contact 
with, and influence over, the Young Turks. 

I answered all his questions as fully as | 
could with propriety, and then, in turn, began 
to ply him with questions of my own. I asked 
him whether he was satisfied with England’s 
progress in Egypt. In reply, he went into a 
very elaborate and interesting explanation 
of Great Britain’s Colonial policy, and ex- 
plained his conception of empire building. 
He pointed out the definite continuity that 
had existed in Great Britain’s growth, and how 
essential it was for her to make secure the 
avenues of approach for her commerce from 
England to India. He expressed the opinion 
that the English—both by reason of their 
flexible character, their equitable system of 
administering justice, their willingness to 
preserve established customs, and respect for 
religious institutions, and their long experience 
in such enterprises—were the best equipped 
of all peoples for colonial administration. He 
told me about some of his experiences in de- 
veloping the Soudan; and in his description 
of this work, and of the work of the British 
Empire builders in other parts of the world, 
he talked of the Colonies in the same manner, 
and from much the same viewpoint as | had 
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been accustomed to hear among business men 
in New York who were developing some big 
business combination or trust. 

] left Lord Kitchener with an impression 
of a man of sound business and political sense, 
powerful force of will, and an intense patriotism. 

When we bade farewell to Cairo, we passed 
again through the Royal Entrance, and again 
entered the Khedive’s private car, which sped 
us part of the way along the Suez Canal to 
Port Said. We spent an hour inspecting the 
Canal at its mouth and the De Lesseps 
monument and then boarded the steamer which 
was to carry us to jaffa on the coast of Pales- 
tine. It was on this steamer that we had the 
good fortune to meet Viscount Bryce and his 
wife. This meeting was the beginning of a 
friendship, which | still value most highly. 
On this trip | first had occasion to observe his 
method of obtaining information, which doubt- 
Jess accounts for a part of his remarkable equip- 
ment as an historian. He is quite the greatest 
living questionnaire that I have ever met. He 
has developed cross examination to a fine art 
of picking men’s brains. Most other men 
gather their information from books. It is a 
joy to be permitted to attend his séances with 
people who possess information. He first 
puts them completely at ease by ascertaining 
what subjects they are thoroughly posted on, 
and then, with a beneficent suavity, he makes 
them willing contributors to his own unlimited 
store of knowledge. His thirst for facts is 
unquenchable. Question follows question al- 
most like the report of shots fired from a ma- 
chine gun. By this process, | have seen him 
rifle every recess of the minds of men like 
Schmavonian, who is a storehouse of Turkish 
history, custom, and tradition, and of Dr. 
Franklin E. Hoskins, who is a profound scholar 
in Bible history. His method is physically 
exhausting to his victims, and in the hands of 
a less delightful personality, would be intoler- 
able. But, Lord Bryce is as charming as 
he is inquisitive, and more than that, he 
gives out of his vast erudition as freely as he 
receives. 

The morning after my first cross examina- 
tion at his hands, we arrived at Jaffa and pro- 
ceeded on our tour through Palestine. Most of 
the matters of general interest which | learned 
upon this tour were incorporated in a letter 
which I prepared for the State Department 
after my return to Constantinople, and which 
1 shall incorporate in my book, and shall 


confine myself in this article to three inci- 
dents, which | think will interest my readers. 

After the customary visits to the shrines of 
the Christians and the Jews and the Moslem, 
(whose interest and significance were doubled by 
the eloquence and learning of Doctor Hoskins 
and Mr. Schmavonian), we proceeded northward 
toward Nabulus, and Damascus. On our way 
thither we made a side trip westward to witness 
the Samaritan Easter sacrifice on Mount 
Gerizim. These Samaritans are one of the 
most interesting surviving remnants of anti- 
quity in the world. They have scrupulously 
refrained from marrying outside their tribe, 
and have retained unchanged the customs 
which their lineal ancestors observed in the 
remotest Biblical times, antedating the Chris- 
tian Era by many centuries. The total popu- 
lation in March, 1919, was only one hundred 
and forty one. During Easter week they 
dwell in about twenty camps, living the 
life of their ancestors, and worshipping 
God in accordance with customs nearly four 
thousand years old. Each year at Easter- 
tide, they ascend Mount Gerizim which they 
claim is the original Mount Moriah, to perform 
the ancient sacrifices after the manner, and as 
they claim, on the spot where Abraham per- 
formed them at the time when he offered to 
sacrifice Isaac. When we reached their en- 
campment on Mount Gerizim, we called on 
the High Priest, Jacob-ben-Aaron who, after 
we had paid our respects, asked us if we wished 
to go over the grounds, and have the various 
things explained to us. He was too old to 
accompany us in person, and consequently re- 
quested two senior priests to act in his stead. 
They showed us the ruins of the Temple which 
Abraham had erected, the spot where he had 
suddenly discovered the ram who saved Isaac 
from the sacrifice, and the altar where the 
ancient sacrifices took place. 

Just before sundown, the Samaritans gath- 
ered and began the services which were to last 
all through the night. They began with 
prayer and song, which were kept up for more 
than an hour until the sun had set. They then 
killed seven beautiful white lambs, and put 
them into a great hole in the ground, in which 
fires had been burning for a week. This was 
in accordance with the law which prescribes 
that no flames shall touch the meat of sacrifice. 
So, the fires were removed before the carcasses 
were placed in the pits and covered with earth, 
after which the intense heat of the ground 
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accomplished the necessary roasting. The Sa- 
maritans then resumed their prayers and 
singing, which by alternating, they kept up 
unbroken until a quarter to twelve, midnight. 
In the meantime we occupied our two tents 
which had been erected by the- American 
colony at Jerusalem for our use—one of the 
tents for repose, and the other a dining room 
where we took our evening meal. Some of the 
ladies wrapped themselves in rugs and went to 
sleep on steamer chairs, and the girls sat about 
chatting, while Doctors Bliss and Hoskins and 
I visited the different tents of the Samaritans, 
and had long talks with the High Priest and 
other priests. The High Priest explained to 
us that the material condition of the tribes was 
very bad. The Arabs disliked them and barely 
tolerated them. He, himself, was supposed to 
live on a tithe of the income of the tribe, but 
he said that this amount would not suffice to 
keep him for more than one month of the 
twelve, so that although he was more than 
seventy-four years of age, he used most of his 
time in copying the Pentateuch in Samaritan, 
and selling it whenever he could. Upon this 
hint, | bought a copy. 

One of the tents was reserved for the un- 
clean women. They are not permitted to 
partake of the holy meat, but in return they 
are allowed certain liberties. They had an 
Arab servant who was dancing for them while 
they were beating time with their hands. 

In another tent we visited there was a sick 
man who was being looked after by a doctor. 
It was a very queer sight. The moon was 
shining brightly and you could see the men 
and women sitting around and visiting one 
another, all anxiously awaiting the division of 
the lambs. The High Priest excused himself 
for not having provided one lamb for us, but 
he had not anticipated that we would remain 
there until midnight. Of course, he said, as 
we were not Samaritans, he could not offer us 
any of the sacrificial meat. 

About midnight, the lambs were brought 
out and there were seven groups, and to each 
group was given a lamb, and they divided it 
with their hands and ate it with their fingers— 
no knife, fork, or any other implement being 
used. A great many of the men took large 
chunks of the meat to their tents, where the 
women and children were waiting. They ate 
it ravenously, as the law prescribes. 

It was indeed a strange and interesting ex- 
perience, here, on a fine moon-light night, on a 


lonely mountain in distant Palestine, to see a 
little tribe of people carrying out, without af- 
fectation, the customs which their ancestors 
had observed unbroken for thousands of years, 
still dressed in the same garb, speaking the same 
language, and conducting themselves in the 
same manner as the shepherd folk of the time 
of Abraham. 

A member of our party, Mr. Richard Whit- 
ing, took a number of remarkable flash-light 
photographs of the ceremonies, a complete 
series of reproductions of which was published 
in the National Geographic Magazine some 
years ago. Shortly after midnight our party 
started homeward. Most of them were afraid 
to trust themselves in the dark on the horses 
and donkeys, and so they walked. I stuck to 
my horse, and it was a curious sight to see our 
little caravan wending its way toward the hotel 
in the darkness of the middle of the night—| 
with my Samaritan manuscript, and my 
daughter with one of the knives used for the 
sacrifice, which had been presented to her by 
one of the Samaritans. 

The headquarters from which we had made 
our excursion to Mount Gerizim was the city 
of Nabulus. From this same headquarters, 
we made another excursion to Sebastiyeh, the 
old Samaritan capital of the ten tribes of Judea. 
Here was the spot where the Assyrians be- 
sieged the Jews for three years, and then, in 
turn, were driven out by Alexander the Great. 
The ruins had Jewish foundations and super- 
structures erected by the Romans under Herod. 

These two plunges into remote antiquity 
suggested to my imagination the reply which 
I made to the Governor of Nabulus when he 
called one day in great excitement to say that 
he had just been notified that Talaat had tele- 
graphed from Constantinople to ask whether 
we were Satisfied with our progress and re- 
ceptions. The Governor was very anxious to 
know what he could do for me, and asked 
whether | preferred a dinner, or some other 
form of entertainment. I replied that I had 
had so many Turkish dinners, and so many 
formal receptions, and asked if he would not 
arrange an Arabian night. The allusion 
evidently meant nothing to him, for I had to 
explain that I wanted to witness exactly how 
the Arabs spent their evenings, and suggested 
to him that this could be done if he would col- 
lect a group of important men of the town at 
some place where they were accustomed to 
gather, and permit me and a few of my friends 
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to sit in with them as silent observers. The 
Governor caught the spirit of my request, and 
arranged for the entertainment. At eight- 
thirty the following evening, he and a number 
of his officials called for us (Lord Bryce, Doc- 
tors Bliss and Hoskins, Messrs. Peet, Schma- 
vonian, and myself), and led us through the 
winding darkness of the streets of a real Ara- 
bian town. 

The Chief of Police and three of his assistants 
headed our procession. Each was carrying a 
table lamp instead of the ordinary lantern. 
Then | followed, with the Governor of Nabulus 
on one side, and Viscount Bryce on the other, 
and behind us, the rest of our party, Mahmoud 
Tewfik Hamid, the recently elected Deputy of 
the District, and other prominent Arabs. 

As we walked through the dark, narrow, little 
streets bending in every direction, we saw here 
and there a shoemaker at his work, and a few 
fruit shops still tempting the few passers-by 
with their wares. The air we breathed was 
laden with a pleasing Oriental aroma. At last, 
we unexpectedly found ourselves in a large 
square courtyard, in the centre of which was a 
fountain playing. From this courtyard we were 
ushered into an illaminated room, about thirty 
feet square and twenty feet high. Marble 
divans ran around the sides of this room, 
covered with beautiful rugs. In the centre 
were numerous lamps of various kinds, and 
the walls, too, were hung with rugs. On 
the divans sat, cross-legged, twenty-four of 
the most prominent Arabs of the city, smoking, 
drinking coffee, sipping lemonade, and carry- 
ing on an animated conversation. Through 
the guide, a nephew of the Governor, I re- 
quested them to continue their discussions, 
and to disregard our presence. The guide, in 
the meantime, informed us as to the pedigree 
and identity of the Arabs present. 

Doctor Bliss interpreted forme. The Arabs 
were discussing the expected completion of a 


railroad line to Nabulus, and the effect it would 
have upon the exports of soap, which was the 
principal product of the city. They were 
pleased to know that they could make up 
larger packages than could be carried by the 
camels, which were the only means of transport 
at the moment, and they were figuring out the 
economy of this innovation. After concluding 
their discussion, they turned to us and acted 
as our hosts. They spoke with great pride of 
their lineage. They looked indeed, with their 
intelligent faces and dignified bearing, like 
men bred of good stock. One of them told me 
that he had positive evidence at home that 
his family had lived in Nabulus for more than 
five hundred years, and another one traced his 
lineage back to the prophet Mohammed. 

The scene reminded one of what you would 
picture to yourself as the scene of one of the 
“Thousand and One Arabian Nights.” Two 
sons and two nephews of Ismail Agha Nimr, 
the owner of the house, were continually flitt- 
ing about, serving cigarettes, syrup, tea, and 
coffee. Nothing could have been more gra- 
cious or hospitable than their manner toward 
us. 
Our homeward walk was made under the full 
moon, and was as picturesque as had been the 
one earlier in the evening. Unconsciously, | 
could not keep from expecting some genii to 
jump out at me from one of the little doors of 
the native houses. 

From Tiberias, our route led us to Damascus, 
where we spent several days exploring this 
most ancient of cities, and the beautiful sur- 
rounding country, and visiting the ruins at 
Balbek. Thence, we went to Beirut where the 
Syrian Protestant College is located—one of the 
finest American institutions in the Near East. 
Here we visited a very interesting Jewish settle- 
ment also. We then journeyed to Mersine, 
Adena, Tarsus, and Rhodes, returning to Con- 
stantinople on May ist. 


(The next of Mr. Morgenthau’s articles will appear in The Wor pv’s Work for December) 





ARISTIDE BRIAND, PREMIER OF FRANCE 


His Character, His Talents, and His Accomplishments in 
French Politics, in the World War, and in International Affairs 


ae Be 8 


RIAND for many years has_ been 

one of the most distinguished of 

French statesmen. Seven times 

premier, actively concerned with 

every phase of French politics 

since 1890, and having taken a_ leading 

part in every matter of outstanding importance 

throughout that time—such a record alone 

would entitle him to a place amongst the 

leading men of his generation. But in ad- 

dition, Briand stands out both by the variety 

of his talents—orator, politician, legislator, and 

diplomat—and by the remarkable record he 
has made in each. 

It was as an orator that Briand first made 
his name, and throughout his long career his 
prestige in this respect has been so great that 
even to-day the average Frenchman, and the 


rank and file of politicians as well, think of Bri- 


and first and foremost as anorator. In French 
public life, moreover, effective oratory is not 
merely an incidental accomplishment, but an 
absolute necessity in the practical working of 
the machinery of government. Even routine 
legislation is not shaped and determined in 
caucus and committee rooms: the French 
Parliament likes to feel independent and to 
assert itself; and even on fundamental issues 
the whole attitude of the Chamber or Senate 
may be changed by the course of a single 
debate. No French Premier has relied more on 
himself as an orator than Briand, and none 
has made the turn on so many critical issues 
by his own skill in single-handed combat— 
in the great offensives of debate in which a 
Ministry stands or falls. 

In spite of all explanations that things are 
different in France, American readers will cling 
to the impression that oratory is chiefly an 
ornamental attribute of “‘e politician, that 
what chiefly counts is the tangible result 
accomplished in legislation. In this respect, 
as well, Briand has a distinguished record. 
In his earlier days he took a great part in the 
general social legislation with which Millerand’s 
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name is particularly associated—laws which 
amounted to a social reform in France. Al- 
though he and the Socialist party no longer 
see eye to eye, he has never changed his 
sympathies in this respect. As late as 1919, 
Briand came forward so vigorously and so 
insistently in support of the 8 hour day law 
that Parliament to its surprise was forced to 
carry through the long deferred bill, instead 
of passing the buck to the next parliament. 

Briand from the beginning took an ardent 
part in the struggle against Clerical-Royalist 
domination in France, and it fell to him, while 
yet a young deputy, to draw up the bill for the 
separation of Church and State, and to take 
charge of the bill in its passage through parlia- 
ment. These tasks he carried out in such a 
way that the various Republican groups, 
which for years had been split over this issue 
and working at cross purposes, now all pulled 
together; and the bill went through with 
surprising ease and promptness. The bill was 
so fairly drawn that a majority of French 
Bishops voted to accept it at the time, and 
to-day the whole Church in France, and the 
Vatican as well, bitterly regret that a mistaken 
judgment led the Church to refuse it. Briand, 
moreover, never joined in the bitter and rather 
fanatic anti-Clerical proceedings of the Combes 
machine: and this year it has fallen to him 
to close the quarrel by the reéstablishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

The Separation Law made Briand’s reputa- 
tion: it was the final triumph of a thirty years’ 
struggle; and constitutes probably the most 
important and significant single piece of legis- 
lation in the history of the Third Republic. 

In the rather confused period which fol- 
lowed, Briand’s chief legislative undertaking 
was the bill for Electoral Reform—generally 
summed up under the title Proportional 
Representation. This was an effort to correct 
the various log-rolling abuses that had de- 
veloped in French elections. By playing up 
local jealousies and keeping alive petty fac- 
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tional divisions, and above all by extraordinary 
acrobatics in swapping votes, skilfully led 
minorities could keep in the saddle. Parlia- 
mentary constituencies were becoming private 
bailiwicks, devoted to personal political for- 
tunes and exploited by the classic methods of 
the pork-barrel. By this local manipulation, 
political machines were able to render general 
elections well-nigh meaningless from a nation 
wide viewpoint; and national political parties 
were kept in a state of chaos. The movement 
for reform arose in many quarters; and al- 
though only one out of many, Briand was one 
of its most loyal and active supporters. In 
1912, he helped Poincaré carry the bill through 
the Chamber, and the next year as Premier 
staked the fate of his Ministry on the passage 
of the bill through the Senate. The issue had 
now become a struggle between the Radical 
party organization (the old guard long in 
control of things) and the country at large. 
The Senate was a stronghold of the Radicals, 
and although they were rather afraid of the 
country on this issue, Clemenceau, fearless as 
ever, came to their support; they screwed up 
their courage, and Briand was overthrown. 

Briand was now left as the champion of the 
cause of electoral reform. It seemed a lost 
cause: the 1914 elections were not encouraging, 
and then the war swept over the political field. 
But in 1919, when the war was over and the 
Treaty out of the way, Briand managed to 
bring the thing forward again. He was not 
in the Ministry and was practically in op- 
position ; Clemenceau seemed secure in power; 
he was as hostile to the measure as ever, and 
opposed it as far as he dared. Parliament, 
moreover, was on the eve of dissolution; the 
parties supposedly in power were as hostile 
as Clemenceau, and fully expected to be able 
to sidetrack the bill before the elections came. 
But by his courage in forcing the issue, by his 
skilful and stubborn tactics, and by playing on 
the fears of deputies about to go before the 
country, Briand, to the general astonishment, 
carried the law through, and won his long 
struggle for a great legislative issue. 


A HARMONIZER IN POLITICS 


HE essential trait of Briand’s political 
character is his instinct to harmonize, 
conciliate, and persuade rather than to go on 
the warpath and fight it out; to find a middle 
ground or devise a compromise rather than to 
drive through to the bitter end a relentlessly 


logical line of policy. In part, this is a matter 
of temperament: he is tolerant and patient and 
instinctively prefers smoothing things over to 
having a row. But it is also a matter of in- 
tellect. Briand has foresight and a broader vi- 
sion than most political leaders. He can 
realize that there are two sides to a question, 
that both, sooner or later, have to be taken 
into account, and that in the end even a de- 
feated minority must be satisfied rather than 
left forever struggling and discontented. His 
method has always been to satisfy as many 
people as he can, to do only what is possible, 
and to produce a practical and possible solu- 
tion rather than a clear cut party victory. 

All this has brought about most of the 
difficulties and opposition Briand has had to 
face; has, in fact, determined the course of his 
political career; and it is only in the light of this 
that his career can be understood. Toleration 
is not a conspicuous trait in the French temper- 
ament and is not a part of the game in French 
politics. To party regulars, Briand is an out- 
sider and a dangerous one; and to professionals 
of the organization, his notions of moderation 
and general harmony seem suicide, starvation, 
and the negation of all things. 

His first difficulty was with the Socialists, 
the party in which he made his first entry into 
politics. In 1885, Socialism in France covered 
a wide range of persons and ideas. Briand, 
like Millerand and Jaurés, belonged to the 
wing known as Reformists, or by its still more 
expressive name of “Possibilists’”: men who 
wished not to produce a general blow up but 
to improve things by degrees as occasion 
offered. Practically speaking, the Reformists, 
translated into American politics, would have 
been Bull Moose. On these lines all went 
well for some years, but by degrees the party 
tightened its organization and began to lay 
down official views and doctrines for its own 
members—tying itself up, so to speak, for fear 
of falling apart. Finally, against its own 
convictions, the party accepted its defeat by 
the German Socialists in an international 
congress: on the issue of coéperation with 
“bourgeois” parties in government. Already 
disgusted at the idea of having his political 
ideas laid down for him by an organization, 
Briand, like Millerand, could see little in the 
idea of a political party taking to the bush 
and condemning itself to eternal opposition— 
and placidly allowed himself to be “excluded.” 
He would affirm, probably, that he is still a 
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Socialist—in the sense he was then; and he 
could affirm with perfect truth that it is the 
Socialist party that has changed. This was 
a first lesson in the difficulty of reconciling 
personal convictions with party loyalty and 
party doctrines—and Briand never allowed 
the alternative to be forced on him again. 

His next step ended in a similar contest 
with bitter-ender partisan spirit, in the ap- 
plication of the Separation Laws. His long 
struggle with the Radical party arose from his 
insisting on applying the laws in a tolerant 
spirit, and trying to reconcile a bitterly divided 
country. But the Radicals had laid the foun- 
dation of their power on the issue of anti- 
Clericalism; they wished, not to settle this issue 
but to keep it alive forever. Decrying Briand 
as a backslider, they succeded in harassing 
him into resigning from office—(at the end of 
his first ministry.) 


HIS GENERAL STRIKE “COUP” 


NSTANTLY there was an effort to lead 
Briand to the opposite extreme. The 
Conservatives and Clericals, who had been his 
most determined enemies, now seeing him at 
odds with the Radicals, tried, somewhat 
clumsily, to adopt him into their own ranks 
as a political convert. Briand refused, sensi- 
bly enough, to turn Reactionary out of spite, 
and did not budge; but the contamination of 
this sudden reactionary favor injured him for 
a time. Soon after occurred the famous in- 
cident of his defeating a general strike by calling 
under the colors the entire personnel of certain 
railroads. This feat has always been cited 
as an example of the iron hand; as a matter of 
fact it was an example of Briand’s extreme 
adroitness. The threatened strike was bit- 
terly unpopular throughout the country and 
was accepted without any enthusiasm by the 
intending strikers themselves. Briand’s adroit 
move gave them an easy opportunity to call 
all bets off, and allowed the Unions to save 
their faces and give way. This trifling matter, 
however, is more responsible than any other 
one thing for the commonly accepted carica- 
ture of Briand as a Red-Radical turned “safe 
and Conservative.” 

By 1914, therefore, Briand had been dropped 
by the Socialists; accepted and then cast aside 
in turn by the Radicals; and unsuccessfully 
“vamped” by the Conservative Right. With 
Poincaré and Millerand, he had vainly at- 
tempted to gather together the Moderate 


Republicans for the elections of 1914. But 
the elections rather left him in the lurch. 
“Moderation” in French politics was ap- 
parently a poor platform, and it seemed as if 
the ebb-tide of Briand’s career had set in. 
But the war instantly showed that his work 
had counted—that all these parties which had 
fought him appreciated his worth and the 
intelligence of his purpose. He was instantly 
drafted into service in the first Coalition War 
Cabinet; and was, in fact, one of its corner- 
stones. When, after a year’s battering, this 
Cabinet was threatened by dissension, Briand 
was called upon to take the helm, as the 
inevitable man for the situation. 

The great Coalition Ministry he then 
formed, representing every party and bring- 
ing together old opponents of many years’ 
standing, was the justification of Briand’s 
whole record of toleration and fair dealing in the 
midst of party conflicts. No other man could 
have brought about so united an effort—and 
even Briand could not keep it united for more 
than so long. Again it was the Radicals who 
flared up in opposition, this time from bitter, 
relentless hostility to Joffre and his G. H. Q.— 
and again Briand did his best to smooth things 
out by meeting both sides halfway. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have stood his 
ground and fought it out, for by making one 
concession after another, he had in the end 
no ground to stand on. The military leaders 
considered he had abandoned them, and the 
politicians would not forgive his having re- 
sisted them for so long. But Briand had 
tried to maintain a real coalition, a union of 
all parties in the struggle; and in such an 
enterprise, victory, or at least some dividend 
of success, was necessary. By 1917, Briand 
was worn out and gave up the struggle. He 
had carried France through the most critical 
military period of the war (up to then) and 
had almost won out. Perhaps if the British 
Government and the French Parliament could 
have been persuaded to continue the Somme 
offensive on through the winter, victory would 
have been forthcoming. But if Briand had 
not achieved victory, he had accomplished 
much. How much, was evident by the 
tragic contrast that followed. His opponents, 
who came in under Painlevé, managed almost 
to lose the war within a few weeks. 

For the rest of the war, Briand was rather 
in the background. He came forward again 
in earnest only at the end of the last Parlia- 
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ment, when he put through the bill for electoral 
reform. Then followed one more chapter in 
the old story. Briand tried to unite all the 
Republican parties in the election, but only 
Republicans—leaving all Reactionaries out 
of the coalition. Once more his advice was 
rejected, and again it proved that it would 
have been wiser to have taken it. In the 
anxiety to unite the greatest possible vote 
against the Bolshevizing platform of the So- 
cialists, the pendulum of the election swung 
much too far to the right. Theold “Republican 
majority” lost control; and there resulted a 
chamber divided against itself, in which no party 
and no natural grouping of parties can make up 
acoherent majority. It is the brunt of this sit- 
uation which Briand has to meet to-day: in hav- 
ing to carry on a coalition Ministry embracing 
by necessity nearly all the parties in Parliament 
—an unnatural and extraodinarily difficult basis 
of government. He has to face an opposition 
made up likewise of fragments from all parties, 
opposite extremes of wholly divergent views, 
everything from Royalists to extreme Social- 
ists, with nothing in common but the fact 
that they are against him; and led, curiously 
enough, by a few followers of Clemenceau, 
a sort of shock battalion inspired by a fixed, 


stubborn, personal hostility to Briand. © 

In spite of the general confidence and favor 
he now enjoys, Briand’s task is extraordinarily 
difficult in itself, quite apart from outside 


circumstances. The opposition will have no 
lack of difficulties and disappointments to 
exploit against him—and the unbalanced and 
uncertain status of party power in the Cham- 
ber, makes it impossible to count with any 
confidence on even the immediate political 
future. 


BRIAND AS DIPLOMAT 


RIAND turned to diplomacy late in life 

from force of circumstances, but it 
Seems to have become by now his favorite 
“line.” When he formed his war-time Min- 
istry, the question of international relations 
was of dominant importance, and Briand took 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs into his own 
charge. His work there is a large part of the 
history of the war. He took the initiative 
and played the leading part in bringing into 
closer accord and into a common line of action 
the diplomatic and military policies of the Al- 
lied nations, which had been tending more and 
more to follow each a line of its own. It was 


Briand who conceived, or at least gave 
life to, the idea of the single front, and he went 
far toward realizing it. In 1916, for the first 
and last time, the Allied armies on all fronts 
joined in great codrdinate attacks, conceived 
as a united military effort. On the Western 
Front, Briand brought about the close coépera- 
tion between the French and British armies 
which made possible the Battle of the Somme; 
and finally persuaded the British to put 
Haig under the orders of Nivelle. This ad- 
vantage was promptly thrown away by 
Painlevé, but it is fair to remember that a 
year before the conference at Doullens, Briand 
had succeeded in establishing the Single 
Command. 

Amongst other things, Briand negotiated 
and carried through the agreements with 
England in settlement of the very mixed 
problems and conflicting interests in Asia 
Minor. Although they antedated the 14 
points (in time as in other respects) these 
agreements did safeguard effectively the 
interests of France, and Briand set great 
store by what he had done. Clemenceau 
abandoned much of all this at the Peace 
Conference. Briand never forgave him, nor 
has he ever forgiven Lloyd George for this 
successful backhander against himself. He 
seems indeed to have taken this as a lesson 
for all subsequent dealings with Lloyd George. 
With the experiences of the war in mind, 
Briand appreciates better than any one the 
necessity of maintaining the union between 
the Allies. But he evidently considers that a 
common policy involves a certain amount of 
give and take; and that “union” does not 
merely mean France trailing in the wake of 
British commercial policy on the Continent— 
(in Silesia or elsewhere.) 


BRIAND AND THE GERMANS 


N REGARD to Germany and reparations, 
Briand’s position is particularly difficult. 
He has to take into account the exacting and 
not very practical attitude of one section of 
French opinion (and has also to depend on 
this section for part of his majority in parlia- 
ment). On the opposite flank, he has to stand 
his ground against the fitful and not altogether 
altruistic impulses of the British for economic 
reconciliation with Germany. Quite apart 
from political and international complica- 
tions, and purely as a practical matter, it is 
difficult enough to deal with the vast diffi- 
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culties and uncertainties of the whole problem 
of reparations. In this, Briand has at least 
made great steps forward. In spite of almost 
unsurmountable difficulties he succeeded in 
coming to an agreement with the British on the 
Reparations bill to be presented on the 1st of 
May; and, what was quite as much of a feat, 
persuaded the French and then forced the 
Germans to accept it as a settlement. By 
this one result, his present Ministry can claim 
for itself a substantial achievement; in having 
carried France safely through the most dif- 
ficult crisis since the peace, and led her when 
faced by a dangerous alternative to choose the 
safer and more prudent path. 

Any approach to reconciliation with Ger- 
many or relaxation of Reparations terms must 
be handled very delicately in France, but it is 
fair to claim that Briand has made a begin- 
ning. He has been the first French statesman 
since the war to speak a good word for a Ger- 
man Cabinet, to recognize that there were lead- 
ers in Germany who desired and intended to 
carry out engagements made; and to take 
them fairly at their word. While showing due 
firmness on his own initiative, he has refused 
to have his hand forced by Nationalist senti- 
ment toward occupation of the Rhine or any 
other menacing steps. When challenged on 
this ground, he has accepted the challenge 
and fought it out in Parliament rather than 
eluded the issue. Last of all, the recent Lou- 
cheur-Rathenau agreement (to which so little 
attention has been paid in this country), 
promises to mark a new era in the whole prob- 
lem of Reparations. It settles at a stroke 
a host of unprofitable and irritating minor 
claims, and by beginning the payment of 
reparations in kind, may prove to offer a way 
out—a practical, possible solution of the 
whole problem. 

As a diplomat, in short, Briand is distin- 
guished by the same traits which characterize 
him as a politician: the same traits of tempera- 
ment and the same underlying guiding prin- 
ciples. In the conduct of foreign affairs the 
French are apt to be perhaps a little down- 
right and positive in manner, to follow out 
logically a clear but rigid policy—and apt to 
run aground occasionally on points of amour 
propre or prestige. Briand has little of all 
this in his make up. He is not meddlesome or 
touchy; does not, like Poincaré, enjoy con- 
tention for its own sake, and does not go about 


with a chip on his shoulder. He is supple and 
accommodating, both in manner and in inten- 
tion; willing that the other man should be satis- 
fied as well as himself; and ready, as a general 
rule, to take 50-50 as a fairly reasonable basis 
of settlement. As in political affairs, he aims 
at what is possible and practical rather than 
at brilliant adventures, and at substantial 
results rather than appearances. He is, in 
fact, a good political pragmatist. Above 
all, Briand is a tranquil rather than a restless 
element in affairs. His idea of life—in this 
case, of France’s position in Europe—is not to 
stir things up successfully, but to live securely 
in peace and quiet. The trait, perhaps, is not 
unusual; many statesmen have a _ similar 
aspiration—the point in regard to Briand is 
that he knows how. 


A cautious reader may suspect that this 
portrait of Briand is monotonously favorable, 
and presents him merely as a union of all the 
virtues. We may note, therefore, a few short- 
comings, by way of recognizing that there must 
be a debit side of the balance. First of all, 
Briand is not a financier, and to cope with 
the problems of the Treasury has to rely on 
others. This is a double disadvantage: cap- 
able financiers are hard to find amongst 
political leaders in France, and the present 
situation requires the most capable man con- 
ceiveable. Also, Briand takes no particular 
interest in the ordinary work of administration. 
Administrative efficiency has never been the 
strong point of his Cabinets in the past; 
and from him are hardly to be expected the 
drastic reforms so necessary in the French 
Administration system. Last of all, Briand’s 
critics would maintain that he is too much 
of a politician in his conception of things: 
that as a politician, he is too reluctant to stand 
up and fight; and that his free lance instinct, 
his inability to take his place in a party or- 
ganization, is a great handicap. But no man 
can be everything, and every man must do 
things in his own way. A recent experience 
of our own has shown that, even in large affairs, 
it is better and safer to be too much of a 
politician than too little. The present 
article is not offered as a final judgment of 
Briand, but as an analysis of this character, 
a statement of his motives and purposes and 
outline of his career as Briand himself has tried 
to shape and direct it. 
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The First of Two Articles on the Trip to Ft. Norman, 
and the Newly Discovered Oil Fields on the 
Mackenzie River Just South of the Arctic Circle. 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 
With Photographs by the Author 


HE heralded stampede to the Cana- 

dian Arctic failed to reach the pro- 

portions that enthusiastic prophets 

foresaw—it cannot be classed with 

the Klondike gold rush, or the rush 
of the “forty niners.” But it gave more than a 
suggestion of what a great rush in these days 
would be like. There were twice as many white 
men in the Mackenzie River Valley in the 
summer of 1921 as ever before, and while most 
of these had little to do directly with the oil 
rush, they did, nevertheless, add to the picture, 
of which the principal high light was the 
interest in oil. 

Edmonton, Alberta, is the outfitting point 
for any expedition to the Mackenzie River 
Basin. It is a lively, attractive city of about 
75,000 inhabitants, spread out a bit un- 
necessarily, perhaps, but not awkwardly along 
the high banks of the Saskatchewan River. 
Here the fur trading companies that run the 
boats on the rivers and lakes of the north have 
their offices. Here are the termini of the two 
railroads that lead to the rivers on which 
one travels down to and beyond the Arctic 
Circle. 

Yet a closer inspection of Edmonton throws 
some interesting side lights on her citified 
appearance. The day I arrived J] saw a man 
wearing a fringed buckskin coat enter the 
lobby of the MacDonald Hotel. It was 
incongruous, out of place, but it was there. 
Occasionally a man appears wearing moccasins, 
but dressed otherwise in the normal apparel 
of a city resident. Cowboys “chaps” are 


prominently displayed in a shop window, and 
of course one sees Indians. 

Now, these things are not numerous or 
common. But, rare as they are, they show that 
Edmonton is not completely separated from 
the wilderness which still constitutes so large 
a part of Canada. 

The railroad from Edmonton to Peace River 
is not the best in the world, but one can manage, 
for there are sleeping cars and a diner most of 
the way, and the principal difficulty is the dis- 
couraging speed that it is necessary to make 
over the muskeg swamps, through which much 
of the track is laid. But the train to Ft. 
McMurray, on the Athabasca River, is very, 
very different. 

The distance to “ End of Steel” from Edmon- 
ton (eighteen miles of the railroad still has to 
be built to reach McMurray) is 288 miles, yet 
the train which leaves Edmonton once a week 
(on Wednesday morning) is extremely fortunate 
in the eyes of its crew when it gets to “ End of 
Steel’”’ by Friday evening. And a ride on the 
train will convince anyone that the crew is right. 

The train consists of a caboose and three 
dilapidated day coaches hitched behind a long 
string of freight cars, and when we started out 
on the eighth of June there were about 160 
passengers aboard. We bumped along. all 
day, and in that time everyone on the train got 
acquainted. I found out that among them all 
there were ten men who, in one party, were 
going north to look for oil lands. There were 
three or four more who were going north in the 
employ of the Imperial Oil Company, but 
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despite the fact that this train : 
was the one that had to be 
taken in order to catch the 
first boat of the season beyond 
Ft. Fitzgerald, there were no 
other “rushers.” 

The others on the train were 
a heterogeneous mixture. 
There were mounted police- 
men, a Canadian Government 
official and his party going 
north to make treaties with the 
Indians of the Mackenzie Val- 
ley, a geologist who had spent 
three years with an Arctic 
exploration party, a meteor- 
ologist going north to spend 
eighteen months studying the 
Aurora Borealis, an Episco- 
palian Bishop, returning to his 
charges in the Arctic and sub 
Arctic after a visit to England, 
several missionaries, a_ girl 
bound for Coronation Gulf, a 
thousand miles east of the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
to marry a missionary, an 
American tourist witha passion 
for reforming things and a deep 
and abiding enthusiasm for decipher- 
ing names and dates and epitaphs on 
every tombstone in every graveyard 
within reach—this I found out later, 
as we visited the trading posts 
farther north. Therewere two news- 
paper men and a fiction writer, and 
an oddly assorted lot of traders, 
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trappers, prospectors, and a few 





women and children. 

Twelve hours out of Edmonton, 
which by now was fully a hundred 
miles behind us, the train stopped. 
That in itself could cause no com- 
ment, for we had reached a “ town.” 
True, the “town” consisted merely 
of a two story frame structure, hous- 
ing a little general store below and the store 
keeper’s family above. But we had not seen 
even so much of a town as that for hours, and 
furthermore the grocery department of this 
general store might serve to eke out the rather 
limited and illy assorted supply of food that 
the energetic “newsy” on the train was rapidly 
selling to the good natured passengers. 

But after waiting about the place for an 


tical. 


THE MACKENZIE RIVER BASIN 


Showing the route north and the locations of the various oil properties 
from the border to the Arctic Circle, and comparing this territory with 
the Mississippi River, drawn beside the map on the same scale. The extent 
of the Canadian oil fields is enormous, but their value is as yet problema- 
In Canada there is little oil produced, yet the vast extent of the 
field in the Mackenzie River basin may conceivably make this district 
one of the world’s leading oil fields although nothing definite is known of 


its value now 


hour or so, the passengers began to wonder 
why we didn’t move on, only to learn, upon 
application to somé of the train crew, that a 
construction train was off the track a couple of 
miles a head of us, and that we would stay 
where we were all night. 

Already the passengers had scattered along 
the right of way, building camp fires, strolling 
down to a littlelake near the track, and perform- 
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ing their ablutions while the mosquitoes buzzed, 
and the loons laughed their maddest as they 
swam and dived and flew in the gathering dusk. 
But with the news that we would not move till 
morning the passengers decided to make them- 
selves comfortable. There was a raid on the 
baggage car—on this train it was a box car— 
for the bedding rolls and mosquito nets that are 
a part of every northerner’s equipment, and in 
half an hour there were men asleep in every 
direction. A tent was pitched for some of 
the women, and in the dilapidated coaches the 
seats were turned together, the intervening 
space was filled with baggage and anything else 
that could be found, mosquito nets were spread, 
and the whole train settled itself for as com- 
fortable a night as it could get. 

I promised myself a snapshot of that train 
with the scattered bed rolls, the men rolled in 
blankets, the tent, and the campfires just as 
soon as dawn should come, but, alas, at one 
o'clock I was awakened by the news that we 
were to move in twenty minutes. Passengers 
were scattered far and wide. Equipment was 
everywhere, yet when the train pulled out 
twenty minutes later everything and everybody 
with the exception of one soundly sleeping 
individual whom we left behind in a wagon 
box, was aboard. It was late the next after- 
noon before he caught up with us, arriving then 
on a motor “hand car.” 

This railroad is being built to Ft. McMurray 
in order to get around the heavy rapids in the 
Athabasca River, and the track is laid for miles 
through the “muskeg” swamps that are so 
common in the North. Muskeg is land 
covered with water soaked moss, so soft that it 
feels, as one walks across it, as if it were a 
mattress. The same springiness is there, and 
the same softness, but occasionally one’s foot 
breaks through, and he goes kneedeep in muck 
and water. In the winter this is frozen solid, 
and the trains have little difficulty in crossing 
track laid over it, but in the summer, when it 
has thawed to a depth of, perhaps, six or eight 
feet, sometimes the weight of the train actually 
pushes the rails out of sight in the mud and 
water, and a person standing on the back 
platform can see the track slowly emerging 
from the slime a hundred yards or so astern. 

Needless to say, the track does not always 
sink to the same depth on each side, and the 
result is a train that rolls and rocks as no 
destroyer ever did in a seaway. Seated in one 
coach the passenger can see the angle formed 


by the doors of his own coach and the one 
ahead. His car may be tilted at a terrifying 
angle to the right, while the car ahead may be 
leaning just as dangerously to the left. And 
then, all in a moment, the thing is reversed, 
and the sickening sensation of upsetting is 
experienced again and again, without, for a 
wonder, the upset materializing. 

But upsets do sometimes materialize. We 
were assured by the train crew that on the trip 
north the previous week, the train had gotten 
off the track nine times, and that that was not 
particularly bad. So it was with grateful 
hearts that we arrived at “end of steel”’ after 
having taken only thirty hours for the last 160 
miles. On the trip back there was a different 
story. We hadn’t gone four miles when we 
were stopped by a locomotive that had fallen 
over on it’s side and lay half buried in the mud, 
and when the rails had been laid around: the 
spot that the expiring locomotive had torn up, 
we slowly and fearfully started, only to wobble 
so outrageously over the irregularities of the 
track that two hundred yards farther on saw 
even our experienced old locomotive puffing 
nervously. The track grew worse, if that was 
possible, and finally the overworked engine 
staggered badly, recovered itself, and remained 
semi-erect, but the tender and a box car gave 
up the ghost then and there and rolled slowly 
over, turning the ties up on end until the track 
looked like a picket fence. 


‘END OF STEEL” 


UT going north, as I said, we experienced 

no such difficulty, and pulled into the 

group of tents and log huts that cluster at the 

“end of steel’ late Friday afternoon, having 

spent 54 hours going 288 miles, and glad, if 

the truth be known, that the engineer had tried 
no greater speed. 

The railroad ends on the high ground about 
three miles from the Clearwater River. A very 
muddy corduroy road leads down the hill, 
through a heavy forest, and across the low 
ground to the river where oil drilling machinery, 
gold mining machinery, cases, bales, and piles 
of lumber are lying, presenting a most dis- 
orderly appearance. On the river bank are 
tents and board shacks that mark the loading 
places of the several individuals who transfer 
the freight down the twenty miles of the Clear- 
water to Ft. McMurray, which lies at the 
junction of the Clearwater and the Athabasca. 

The Clearwater is shallow, and only small 
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scows, pushed by motor boats, are able to 
negotiate it. It was in one of these that the 
fifteen or twenty passengers going north on the 
steamboat Northland Echo of the Northern 
Trading Company, were taken down stream. 
It was nine-thirty before we reached her, 
but despite the hour a dinner was awaiting us. 
And such a dinner. Nothing suggested hard- 
ship, and the quantity of food was almost 
appalling. The tables groaned if ever tables 
did, and we rose from them satisfied with our 
prospects for the immediate future. 


FT. MCMURRAY 


T was ten o'clock before we went ashore to 
see the town of Ft. McMurray. It is an 
uncouth place, with half a dozen stores, a log 
hotel and a few houses, a mission, a church, and 
a mounted police barracks. There was a dance 
in progress, apparently in celebration of the 
arrival of the train, and the scraping of the 
violin, and the enthusiastic stamp of many 
feet, were the only sounds beside the occasional 
howling of a dog. 

It was after noon of the following day before 
the Northland Echo started for the North, 
loaded with freight, and pushing a loaded 
scow with her broad flat nose. These scows, 
which form a part of almost every power out- 
fit on the northern rivers are invariably pushed 
ahead or lashed alongside, for the current, 
swinging irregularly from side to side, has an 
ugly habit of running a towed boat on to the 
sand bars that abound. But with the scow 
lashed firmly against the flat nose of a river 
steamer, or harnessed with a “bridle” against 
the sharp nose of a motor boat, the two are 
handled as if they were one and the sand bars 
are more easily avoided. 

The Athabasca River at McMurray has cut 
its way through the “tar sands” of that district, 
and high on either bank the oil soaked sand 
can often be seen, dull brown where the ex- 
posure has dried it, and oily black where some 
miniature land slide has torn away the old sur- 
face. These “tar sands” cover thousands of 
square miles, and.are sometimes several hundred 
feet in thickness. The oil they contain must 
total an enormous quantity, but drilling pro- 
duces no oil whatever and no process has yet 
been developed that can economically separate 
the oil from the sand. This oil soaked sand, 
however, has been tried out as paving material 
in Edmonton, and put down on a busy street 
has outworn the asphalt beside it. 


The interesting stretch of the river lasts but 
a little way, and in a day’s run downstream the 
steamer has reached the delta that has been 
built into Athabasca Lake. The low banks 
present no unusual characteristics for miles 
through this low country and so far has the 
river carried this delta that already Lake 
Claire—once a part of Lake Athabasca—is 
separated from the main lake by a wide stretch 
of low land. 

Fort Chipewyan lies on the north shore of 
Lake Athabasca directly across the lake from 
the mouths of the Athabasca River. This 
trading post is one of the oldest of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s posts in northern Can- 
ada, and it is still one of the most interest- 
ing. Situated on the granite shore of Lake 
Athabasca and surrounded by water and wilder- 
ness, Chipewyan will probably remain for 
years still to come a typical trading post of the 
old type. Mackenzie started from Chipewyan 
in 1789 on the expedition on which he dis- 
covered the Mackenzie River, and Franklin 
used Chipewyan as a starting point on 
the Arctic expeditions that resulted in his 
death. 

The Northland Echo arrived at Ft. Fitz- 
gerald about two o’clock on a Tuesday morning, 
having left Ft. McMurray on the preceding 
Saturday. A very heavy twenty-mile series of 
rapids in the river that cannot be negotiated by 
boats necessitates a portage from Ft. Fitzgerald 
to Ft. Smith, across sixteen miles of very 
bad trail, and the next morning the man in 
charge of the Northern Trading Company post 
began to count noses and see how many 
passengers there were—and how much bag- 
gage—to send to Ft. Smith. After minute 
calculations he set about getting wagons for 
the baggage and “democrats” for the passen- 
gers, and succeeded—so far as the wagons 
were concerned. But “democrats” are a 
scarcity on the Fitzgerald-Smith portage, and 
it was not until Thursday that enough had been 
found to take more than a few of the waiting 
passengers. 

On Thursday morning, however, three 
showed up, and eighteen of us managed to 
pack ourselves aboard. A “ democrat” is a 
cross between a wagon and a buggy. It hasa 
light box, mounted on good springs, and has 
removable seats, each of which, with a little 
crowding, will accommodate three people. 
Three of the seats can be used—except on the 
Smith portage. Two is the limit there. 
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Courtesy of A. F. Fugl 

RAPIDS IN THE ATHABASCA 
The railroad to Ft. McMurray is being built in order to 
get around the heavy rapids in the Athabasca. For 
years freight for this country has been taken through 
these rapids in scows and canoes. Steamboats find them 

impossible to negotiate 

ON THE CLEARWATER RIVER 
The A. & G. W. is not yet built quite to Ft. McMurray. 
From ‘“‘End of Steel’? to McMurray it is necessary to 
travel in such scows as this, pushed by a motor boat 

ON THE RAILROAD TO FT. MCMURRAY 

Che Alberta and Great Waterways Railway is probably 
the worst in America. For miles the track is laid 
through “‘muskeg”’ swamps, and occasionally the trains 

fall off the track as this one did 
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I was in-the second “democrat” to leave, and 
looking forward to a not too pleasant trip—for 
it was raining and there was no top on the 
“democrat’’—I dressed for the occasion. My 
costume consisted of heavy waterproof leather 
boots, thoroughly staunch trousers and shirt, 
“ slicker’’—that is, an “oilskin”’ raincoat—and 
a battered felt hat over which my head net 
hung in watery folds before my face and slapped 
dripping against my neck. Gloves, of course, 
are as necessary as a head net, and with a 
camera and a knapsack under my “slicker” 
which bulged over them in a truly startling and 
most ungraceful manner, | must really have 
been an unusual sight. And yet, despite my 
costume, I caused no comment. There were 
others whose appearance was as extraordinary. 

Our start was propitious, but only our start. 
We had an Indian driver, and the two scrawny 
horses were hardly equal to their work even 
if an Indian hadn’t been holding the reins. 
With the Indian where he was, trouble was 
certain, nor was it long in coming. 

By no stretch of the imagination can one 
picture a road like the first eight miles of the 
Smith portage trail. It is cut through heavy 


timber growth, and in the rain the branches 
overhead dripped and slapped one in the face, 
while the stumps that had not been removed 


‘ 


from the roadway jolted the “democrat”’ this 
way and that, or mud holes bogged the horses 
or threatened to upset the vehicle, or the mire 
in which the horses were wading knee deep 
forced the whole outfit to a stop. 

We went a mile this way, and then struck a 
terrible series of mudholes. In one after the 
other the horses stopped, unable to move until 
they had rested, and unable to rest because of 
the swarms of mosquitoes and the great black 
“bulldog”’ flies that bit and buzzed and bit 
again until the drops of blood they left, washed 
down the suffering animals’ sides by the rain, 
formed red streaks on their wet hair. 

And the boasted taciturnity of the Indian 
could not endure the strain. We stuck again, 
and stopped, hub deep in mud. A caterpillar 
tractor with two wagons loaded with freight 
roared past us, thrusting saplings out of its 
way, and splashing through or around the mud- 
holes, impervious to the winged pests that 
tortured our horses, and the sight of it seemed 
to arouse our Indian. He leaped to his feet 
and cracked his whip over the backs of the 
startled horses, and away we went—minus the 
hind wheels and the hind axle and the hind 


springs which remained astern of us, half 
visible in the mud, while we in the “democrat” 
went careering along over the watery trail, 
endeavoring to maintain our places in our 
conveyance and able to do so fairly well ex- 
cept where a stump in the roadway reached up 
and thumpéd the wheelless extremity of the 
“democrat”’ vigorously from beneath. 

At last we stopped, waded back through the 
mud, and salvaged the wheels and axle, and with 
some broken branches and a small pine tree, a 
couple of halter ropes and some baling wire we 
fastened the wheels and axle back on the 
democrat, but then we were afraid to ride in it 
lest we tear them off again, and all of us except 
the Indian and one chap who wore low shoes, 
were forced to walk the remaining fifteen miles 
to Ft. Smith, only to have the sun come out 
just as we reached our destination. 


I] 


Ft. Smith is just across the North West 
Territories border line from Alberta, and was 
designated last spring as the capital of that 
great expanse. And certainly it is one of the 
most unusual capitals in the world. 

Governor O. S. Finnie, who had been ap- 
pointed only a few weeks before, was housed in 
a tent, which was one of a double row put up 
for himself and his staff. Their dining room 
was also a tent, set up a hundred yards away 
near the sites chosen for two log houses which 
will be the official headquarters for govern- 
mental activities, when they are completed, as 
they probably are by now. 

The strange assortment of structures that 
greeted my eye as | plodded, mud-be-spattered, 
along the road into Ft. Smith was extra- 
ordinary. The first | saw was the Catholic 
Mission, a great four story frame building with 
a gambrel roof, severely plain, but amid the 
tiny log huts of the place, seemingly a veritable 
Woolworth Tower of magnificence and size. 
Tents and tiny log huts were scattered here and 
there, and then | passed a neat frame dwelling 
with a little general store attached. ‘“ Coni- 
bear’s’”’ said a sign, and upon entering the store 
a little bell rang and a delightful little woman 
with gray hair and a genial face appeared in 
answer to it. She answered my questions and 
sold me a package of cigarettes, and invited 
me to call on them “just anytime.”’ And this 
despite my appearance, which had been none 
too good when | left Fitzgerald, and had not 
been improved during my fifteen mile walk 











A TYPICAL ATHABASCA RIVER STEAMER 


The Northland Echo. There are only a few steamers on these great rivers of the 

North and the traveller finds it easy to get acquainted with them all. The Echo 

is not palatial, to say the least, but one can be very comfortable on her, and she 
carries a chef who is worthy of the name 
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FT. MCMURRAY 


Which has been a trading post for years, and now 
that the railroad is to end there it begins to show some 
of the earmarks of a town 


A “LOP STICK’? ON THE ATHABASCA 


Near the little trading post of Ft. McKay. A lop stick 
is a tree from which some of the branches have been 
trimmed, leaving it in some distinctive shape. They 
are used to mark trails, caches, or camps, and sometimes 
are cut as memorials to people living or dead. This 
particular lop stick is a very fine example 


through the rain—through mud and water 
half the way, and mud and sand and water 
the other half. 

| thanked her and started down the road 
again, conscious that the invitation | had re- 
ceived was whole hearted and sincere, and 
as | walked | wondered why these frontiers- 
men—these dwellers in far places—these 
people whose advantages and opportunities 
are limited, whose belongings are small, 
should be so generous and pleasant and hos- 
pitable to strangers. 

And all through this country it is the same. 

A group of newcomers arrives—unheralded, 
unknown. Yet instantly they are accepted 
as friends, aind friendship in the North means 
more than mere acquaintanceship. 

And pondering this subject | plodded on, 
alone, for | had trudged ahead of the others 
from the “democrat”’’ and presently beheld a 
sign. “The Union Bank of Canada”’ it read, 
and it was on a tent. A little farther on was 





the post office, and beyond that, a couple of 
hundred yards, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post, with the factor’s house across the road. 
And another hundred yards brought me to the 
Northern Trading Company post, and scat- 
tered here and there, in rows or separate, were 
Indians’ log cabins, little, dirty, and sur- 
rounded with dogs. 
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AT FT. CHIPEWYAN 
One of the oldest and most pictur- 
esque of all the trading posts in 
‘“‘the north country.” It is situ- 
ated on the north shore of Lake 
Athabasca and all the north and 
south-bound boats stop there. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have a post there and the Angli- 
can and Catholic churches each 

have missions 





CROSSING LAKE ATHABASCA 

Sounding with poles in order to 

find a channel deep enough to 

float the steamer: which draws 
less than three feet 
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RESTAURANT AT FT. FilZGERALD 
And a wagon waiting for a tractor 
to haul it across the portage 


MOSOUITO PROOF HEAD NETS AT FT. 
FITZGERALD 
There are some people in the North so hard- 
ened that they don’t use head nets, but they 
might be termed, in the parlance of the 
country, “‘goofies.”” A ‘“‘goofy”’ is an “old- 
timer’’ who is not content merely to rough 
it—he eliminates every aid to comfort, even, 
sometimes, his head ne 


These dogs are the outstanding feature of 


the northern trading posts. “Huskies” they 
are called, and interesting animals they are— 
half wild, unaccustomed to kindness, and al- 
ways hungry. To pet a husky is to risk losing 
a finger, for they are often half wolf, and their 
slashing teeth are dangerous. But they know 
the meaning of a suddenly upraised arm, and 
slink away at the sight of a club directed at 
them. 

A real “husky” seldom barks, but at the least 
provocation howls like a lost soul. And Fort 
Smith always has a wail or two floating on the 
air, and when these half wild dogs begin to 
sing in chorus the result is blood .curdling. 

In the winter thev are, of course, at work in 





harness, but with the coming of summer they 
have no work to do, and the Indians who own 
them feel that doing no work they should. get 
no food. The result is that nothing is safe. 

When boats are being launched and the 
ways are greased, a man must be on guard to 
prevent the dogs from eating the grease. Thev 
will open a can of hard oil, and with the utmost 
pleasure devour the contents. They will steal, 
and will get at stocks of food that seem to be 
safe from any marauder. At Hay River—a 
post on Great Slave Lake—a child stumbled 
and fell last spring near a pack of these hungr\ 
beasts and almost instantly was torn to pieces. 
But lack of food in summer and the inconsid- 
erate treatment they receive makes veritable 

















WAGONS AT FT. SMITH 


AFTER CROSSING THE PORTAGE 





MOSQUITOES 
Stories of the mosquitoes in the north seldom do justice to 
the subject. On the rivers and lakes the wind keeps the 
boats fairly free of them, but in the bush such sights as 
this are not uncommon 


“c Be Sd ED 
A HUSKY 
Every trading post is overrun with these dogs. They are 
often part wolf, and are always hungry, making it necessary 
for one to watch them always. A club is a good thing to 
carry when many of them are around 
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THE WATER FRONT AT FT. 
SMITH 


This was the most southern place that 
showed any signs of an oil rush. The 
reason was that there are two routes 
and a number of steamers as far 
as the Smith rapids, while beyond 
Ft. Smith there were but three 
steamers to take the freight and pass- 
engers north and but one route possible 





skeletons of many of them, and they often ac- 
tually stagger as they walk. 

| went down the hundred foot bank to the 
river, where the boats were tied up, and for the 
first time got an idea that after all there might 

€ some some signs of an oil rush. Two large 
steamers, one small one and dozens of other 
boats lined the bank, while scows that had been 
dragged over the portage were lying all along 
the side of the road from the top of the high 
bank to the bottom. 

Leg warehouses were receiving freight, 
several new boats were being built, canoes were 
piled everywhere, and heavy freight was coming 
in an irregular and seemingly endless stream 
across the portage. The steamers were loading, 
and despite the hour—for it was evening 








THE BANK AT FT. SMITH 


This bank is now lodged in a log 

house, but for a number of weeks it 

carried on its business in this tent 

with a couple of folding chairs and a 

camp table for furniture and a safe 

that could be carried on _ one’s 
shoulder 


although the sun was still high in the sky— 
everyone was busy. Wagon load after wagon 
load of freight came down the steep sandy hill, 
with brakes squeaking and horses straining 
backward in their harness, and on the river 
bank men struggled with heavy loads and 
hauled them aboard the steamers or stowed 
them in the barges, for here at Ft. Smith all the 
freight and all the passengers bound for the 
oil fields were for the first time collected 
after having come from “the outside’’ by two 
different routes on many different river boats. 
And here the three steamers that operate on 
that great stretch of river and lake north to the 
Arctic were loading, preparatory to their first 
trip of the year north to the new Eldorado of 
the midnight sun. 


The next article on the trip to Ft. Norman will appear in the December number 














INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 
THE OPEN DOOR 


The Choice that Lies Before Japan. 


What Her Decision 


Means to Us. Its Relation to Limitation of Armaments 


By WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 


HE late so-called World War was 
really but a civil war within the 
European civilization—of which the 
Americas, Australasia, and South 
. Africa are integral outgrowths. But, 
for decades, certain forces seem to have been 
arraying the Asiatic world against the white 
world. Thus it becomes manifest that we are 
facing conditions making for a real world war 
instead of what was virtually but a civil war 
among the whites. It follows that the present 
responsibility upon Americans and upon the 
Washington Conference for a sound and far- 
sighted solution of the situation is unprece- 
dented. 

It is now clear that the way to have pre- 
vented the war that Germany brought on in 
1914 would have been to have turned her from 
the imperialistic war path along which the 
“blood and iron” doctrines of Bismarck had 
been leading her since 1864. And now, to 
agree upon and to apply adequate preventive 
and corrective measures to the imperialism that 
has been growing in the Far East for nearly 
three decades is the primary responsibility at 
the door of the Washington,Conference. When 


it shall have become manifest that such meas- 
ures will be accepted and carried out by all con- 
cerned, then and only then our national arma- 
ments may be limited byagreement, with safety. 
The likeness between the imperialism of 
Germany and that in the Far East goes 
back to the sixteenth century. It does not 
seem to have been generally recalled that, soon 
after America was discovered, Germans made 
an unsuccessful attempt to establish them- 
selves there in competition with the Spanish. 
But having failed in this early overseas adven- 
ture, the Germans remained ashore in Central 
Europe; while the relatively vacant spaces cf 
the world progressively were being won by the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish. Not to have participated effectively along 
with the other peoples of Europe in their expan- 
sion into the Americas, Africa, and Australia 
was a basic mistake on the part of the sixteenth 
century Germans. And at bottom it was to 
retrieve the effects of this mistake that modern 
German imperial power was evolved for the 
defeat of France and England and the capture 
of their overseas domains and trade. 

There are said to be indications that long 








IS JAPAN OVERPOPULATED? 


“Recent statistics show that Japan is 
far less densely populated than either 
England, Holland, or Belgium, and 
this analogy suggests that the way for 
her to raise the standard of living 
among her people to the level of Eu- 
ropean life is to follow the example of 
those countries and become a great in- 
dustrial nation. The Open Door 
Doctrine offers Japan a secure oppor- 
tunity, in guaranteed peace, to achieve 
this ambition 





























WHAT CAN JAPAN SEE 
THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR? 


The Open Door Doctrine proposes 
for Asia exactly what the Monroe 
Doctrine proposed and secured for 
the Americas, namely, freedom 
from | aggression and 
equality of trade for all nations. 
Acting under that Doctrine, Japan 
occupies the same favorable posi- 
tion for being the chief beneficiary 
of the trade opportunities in China 
that the United States occupies in 
the Western Hemisphere 





A TOUCH OF CHINESE HUMOR 


This avenue of statues, erected un- 
der the old Empire of China, is a 
massive evidence of a singular like- 
ness in psychology between the 
Chinese and the Americans, who 
have much the same sense of 
humor. Another, and more immedi- 
ately practical likeness, is their 
similarity of ideas in regarding 
business as one of the most hon- 
orable of pursuits and in valuing 
alike the same qualities of integrity 
and industry in following it 
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INSIDE THE CLOSED ‘‘OPEN DOOR” 


Bell tower at Mukden, an important railroad centre 
of Manchuria, where Japanese political control of 
an integral part of the main body of the Chinese 
Empire was first made effective. The Open Door 
cannot be kept open for trade with Siberia by 
America or the European nations, so long as Japan 
blocks the entrance from the Pacific ports by means 
of this territory in which she operates the railroads 
and claims exclusive rights 














THE JAPAN OF ROMANCE 


Much of the beauty of Japanese landscape art was fostered by 
social structure of the nation, which was under feudal government for 
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THE SYMBOL OF JAPAN’S PERMANENCY 


Fujivama, towering eternal above all the landscape of Japan, is a 

symbol of its enduring position as a people and a nation. Japan’s 

aims at times have fluctuated, and so have her methods of achieving 

them, but her purpose has been steadfast. As the author of 

companying article makes clear, Japan to-day stands at a parting 

the ways, Where she must choose the right or wrong path to perma- 
nent national greatness 














THE CHINA THAT IS PASSING 


Under the late Empress Dowager, the Chinese made their last serious attempt to 


maintain themselves in medieval isolation. Since that time the leadership of 
the country has come into the hands of men nearly all of whom have an Occiden- 
tal training and many of whom wish to bring China rapidly into the full current 
of modern life. Their efforts have been hindered less by the conservatism of the 
Chinese than by the dangers to national existence, first at the hands of the Euro- 
pean Powers, and more recently by the imperialistic aggressions of Japan 
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before white men first came to the Pacific 
in the early sixteenth century, Japanese mari- 
ners had started colonies on the opposite shores 
of its great expanse. Then was Japan’s oppor- 
tunity to make good her overseas colonial 
“plantations.” She had an old, highly devel- 
oped and dense civilization. America and 
Australia were relatively barbarous and vacant. 
No powerful force contested her transit of the 
ocean. Then was her golden chance to make 
for her own future generations the extensive 
provisions that have since been made for the 
future generations of Americans, Canadians, and 
Australians. 

That the Japanese then had no aversion to 
overseas conquest is shown by the attempt 
they made in 1592 to land an army of 200,000 
men in Korea. But as Bywater points out in 
his ‘Sea Power in the Pacific’ “ The leaders of 
the expedition had failed to grasp the first lesson 
of naval strategy—that command of the sea is 
an essential prerequisite of successful oversea 
invasion.” And he adds, “that the Japanese 


suffered a stunning defeat at the hands of the 
Koreans is acknowledged by all their histor- 
ians.”’ 

Not very long after this defeat all foreigners 
were expelled from Japan, no Japanese were 
permitted to leave the islands and, according 


to Latourette’s “The Development of Japan,” 
“The building of any vessels large enough for 
overseas traffic was interdicted. The 
land entered on more than two centuries of her- 
mit life.”’ 

In other words, while the vacant spaces of the 
earth still were in a state of flux, while the for- 
bears of the leading world powers of to-day were 
competing for the extensive opportunities re- 
cently discovered by their countrymen, Japan, 
having had overseas experience, chose of her 
own will to withdraw from the contest, to for- 
sake all opportunity to expand her domains. 
Just as the failure of the sixteenth century 
Germans in America was a basic mistake that 
lay at the root of modern German imperialism, 
so the deliberate decision of Japan, three hun- 
dred years ago, to become a hermit was a basic 
mistake that lies at the root of her recent moves. 

When Japan, in 1853, renewed relations with 
the world, she had to choose, as Germany had 
had to choose. Either she could remain peace- 
fully in her own territory, as the Scandinavian 
nations have done, trusting to industry and 
commerce for support, or she could take aggres- 
sive steps to retrieve her earlier mistake and 


to provide extensive spaces for her future gener- 
ations as we have provided for ours. It was 
the choice between a life of industrious peace 
or a career of aggressive war. 

During the earlier part of the moderniza- 
tion of Japan it was to the United States 
that she looked for example and guidance. But 
feudalistic leaders should not have been ex- 
pected long to favor the adoption of American 
liberalism by their people. So it was to im- 
perial Germany that*the Japanese Government 
turned as being the most promising exemplar of 
the ways and means that would carry Japan 
quickly into the front rank of nations. 

It followed from this that, as popular liberal- 
ism and internal factionalism seemed to the 
Japanese Government to be weakening the em- 
pire, a foreign war was provided upon which all 
patriotically could concentrate their energies. 
The Chino-Japanese war of 1894 resulted in 
the acknowledgment by China of the Japanese 
contention that Korea was an independent 
empire, in the cession to Japan of Formosa and 
the Liaotung peninsula and in China’s agree- 
ment to pay about $150,000,000 as a war in- 
demnity. 

The effects of this war upon the Japanese 
people justified the expectations of their govern- 
ment and proved that the “blood and iron”’ 
doctrines of Bismarck were as efficacious in 
developing aggressive imperialism in Japan as 
they had been in Germany. But the effects of 
this success on the European powers and on 
their policy toward China must have been a 
surprise to the Japanese Government. 

What Japan had really done was to start the 
segregation not of Chinese vassal states but of 
Chinese provinces. And the European powers 
were not slow to realize that if they did not 
each acquire all the rights they could wrest from 
China, the probability was that Japan would 
take the lion’s share. Consequently, the 
closing years of the nineteenth century saw 
most of the great powers of Europe engaged in 
an unprecedented campaign for the virtual 
partition of China which led that country’s 
dowager empress to exclaim: “The various 
powers cast on us looks of tiger-like voracity, 
hustling each other in their endeavors to be the 
first to seize upon our inmost territory.” And 
in the presence of these mighty contestants 
Japan was relatively impotent to assert herself 
in proportion to what she deemed her interests 
to be. 

In other words, instead of taking advantage 
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of her natural opportunities peacefully to de- 
velop a predominant economic influence in 
China, Japan, by choosing war, started the par- 
titionment of China by the great European 
powers who overtopped her as competitors. 
It was a great mistake—a mistake more charac- 
teristic of obtuse German objectiveness than of 
Oriental subtlety. But then, Japan was copy- 
ing German methods. 


THE OPEN DOOR DOCTRINE 


T WAS evident thatthe grabbing of “ spheres 
of influence” in China by the powers would 
result in the political disruption of that country 
and in the carving up of its territory among 
the powers. Whereupon it might be expected 
that each power, in its own section of China, 
would discriminate against the trade of all other 
nations with the Chinese. Thus the Chinese 
would be subjugated by the aggressive powers 
and, since the United States sought no share 
in the spoliation of China, American trade with 
the Chinese would be destroyed. Such were 
the considerations that led the American Secre- 
tary of State, John Hay, to evolve the Open 
Door Doctrine in 1899. 

The situation presented in China at the close 
of the Nineteenth Century was analogous to 
that which had called the Monroe Doctrine 
into being eighty years earlier. But it differed 
in two important respects: First, the powers 
were in actual process of dismembering China, 
whereas there had been only an expression of 
intention to do this to Latin America; and, 
second, Great Britain was participating with 
all the great powers of Europe, and with Japan, 
in the dismemberment of China, thus leaving 
the United States as the only power free to stem 
the situation. 

In these circumstances, Hay took advantage 
of a contention long maintained by Great 
Britain to the effect that trade open to all with- 
out discrimination followed the British flag. 
He realized that because of this contention, 
Great Britain would agree to a statement to 
the effect that there would be no trade discrim- 
ination in her “sphere of influence” in China; 
and he hoped that if Great Britain were to make 
such a statement, the other powers would realize 
the propriety of falling in line with such a 
policy. 

Accordingly Hay issued similar notes to all 
the powers concerned on September 6, 1899, 
stating the presumption, among other things, 
that there would be no trade discrimination 
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in the “sphere of influence” of each; and 
special steps were taken to secure promptly 
Great Britain’s expected acquiescence. In 
course of time after this had been received, 
France, Japan, Russia, Italy, and Germany all 
indicated their acquiescence. As Thayer pith- 
ily described it in his “Life of John Hay:” 
“It was as if, in a meeting, he had asked all 
those who believed in telling the truth to stand 
up: the liars would not have kept their seats.” 

When in June, 1900, the Boxer outbreak 
occurred, it threatened to give the powers plausi- 
ble excuse to proceed with the definite carving 
up of China. Hay’s work was menaced. But 
he seized the occasion to state the policy of the 
United States in the following terms. 


“, . . the policy of the Government of the 
United States is to seek such a solution which may 
bring about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 


This was a reassertion of the Open Door for 
trade, a warning lest treaty rights be lost by 
any power making war on China, and the asser- 
tion of the territorial integrity of China. 

The preoccupations of Great Britain in other 
quarters were such that she would have been 
handicapped if a general scramble for Chinese 
territory had broken out. Consequently she 
got Germany to join in a note against any such 
move and all the powers in effect agreed to this, 
thus establishing world accord to the doctrine 
of the territorial integrity of China before the 
close of 1900. 

By this series of moves the United States, 
with essential aid from Great Britain, attained 
both the territorial integrity of China and 
trade throughout China open to all the world 
without discrimination, by the subscription of 
all the leading powers of the world to the Open 
Door Doctrine. And incidentally this doctrine 
aimed to prevent any particularly aggressive 
nation from acquiring virtual control of China 
and of her vast human and natural resources; 
and this because an imperialistic menace to the 
peaceful nations of the world would result from 
such a development. 

The procedure whereby the Open Door Doc- 
trine had been established had differed from 
that preceding the Monroe Doctrine; but the 
ends corresponded. 
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It should be added that when the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was first signed, January 30, 
1902, it stated, as Hornbeck phrases it in his 
“Contemporary Politics in the Far East,” 
“that both countries desired to maintain the 
status quo and peace in the Far East, the terri- 
torial integrity of China and Korea, and the 
open door.” 

As all eastern continental Asia, excepting 
China and Korea, was then otherwise protected 
or in strong hands, this spread the Open Door 
Doctrine over the whole of eastern Asia that was 
liable to assault or disintegration. From this 
there might be grounds for the inference that, 
in intent, the Open Door Doctrine covers all 
areas in eastern Asia lacking other protection 
and incapable of self-defense. 


JAPAN’S OPPORTUNITY THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR 


HILE the Open Door Doctrine was de- 

signed to “preserve Chinese territorial 
and administrative entity,” as Hay phrased it, 
and to open all parts of China to the trade 
of all nations without discrimination, it must 
be apparent that there was one nation better 
circumstanced to profit by this throwing open 
of trade opportunities with 400,000,000 people 
than were any of the others. 

If Japan had chosen industrial England in- 
stead of imperial Germany as her model, im- 
mediately she would have bent every energy 
to the development of Japanese manufactures 
for the Chinese market ; and in exchange for her 
manufactures she could have drawn from China 
raw materials of every description and without 
limit. 

Peacefully the virtual control of the overseas 
trade of China might not have been secured 
ina decade. But the opportunity was unique, 
and if realized, could not but have led Japan to 
unprecedented prosperity and power. It would 
have solved all her problems. How did Japan 
react to the special opportunity given to her by 
America’s peace-fostering Open Door Doctrine? 


JAPAN’S COURSE AFTER THE DOOR WAS OPENED 


T IS current knowledge in certain quarters 
that, instead of becoming the firmest propo- 
nent of the Open Door Doctrine as a fair and 
square solution for China and for all the powers, 
the Japanese Government chose to follow a 
tortuous course. 
First, its agents are said to have appeared in 
Petrograd and to have pointed out that if the 
Russian Empire would enter into alliance with 
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the Japanese Empire, the latter could create . 
such an acute situation for British interests in 
China that Great Britain would be powerless 
to stop Russia from obtaining control over 
Persia and Afghanistan ; whereupon India would 
be open to Russia while Japan would compen- 
sate herself at the expense of Britain’s interests 
in China. It was logical. But imperial Russia 
then held Japan in contempt and spurned the 
proposition. 

From Petrograd the Japanese went to Berlin 
where the plans were then being drawn for the 
Berlin to Bagdad railroad. It is said that there 
the Japanese pointed out to the Germans that, 
if a German-Japanese alliance were formed, 
Japan could exert such pressure on Russia and 
Great Britain in the Far East that Germany 
would have a free hand in the Near East and 
could carry out the Berlin to Bagdad plan; 
whereupon Germany would command Britain’s 
line of communication with india which could 
be taken after Germany had forced Russia to 
withdraw from influence in Persia and Afghan- 
istan, while Japan would compensate herself 
at the expense of Britain and Russia in the Far 
East. The report is that the Germans assured 
the Japanese of their profound interest in such 
astute and gratifying proposals; but they added 
that, unfortunately, the European situation was 
not yet quite ripe for some of the developments 
incidental to the procedure suggested. 

Having failed at Petrograd and Berlin, the 
Japanese took up the situation in London. 
Russia was giving Great Britian serious concern 
in Persia and Afghanistan. Evidently an 
Anglo-Japanese alliance would give Russia 
pause both to the northwest of India and to the 
northeast of China. Eager to avoid an out- 
break, Great Britain accepted the suggestion 
and Japan, by becoming the ally of mighty 
Britain, received official recognition as a peer 
among the white powers of the world. 

The first of January, 1901, may be taken as 
having seen the Open Door Doctrine in full 
force. Within the next thirteen months Japan 
had made proposals to Russia and to Germany 
for actions that looked to war for conquest in 
China and to the destruction of the Open Door 
Doctrine; and she had entered into an alliance 
with Great Britain that was hardly in conso- 
nance with it and which has done more than 
any other one thing to thwart it ever since. 

Of necessity the outlook and moves of Japan 
were known to Russia and to Germany. As 
Japan initiated the proposals she did, it would 
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seem difficult not to regard Japan as the power 
that inaugurated the militaristic return to im- 
perialism on the part of Russia and other 
powers in 1902—to the great impairment of the 
Open Door Doctrine. 

This is not the place to recite the various 
moves that Japan has made between 1902 
and the present time to expand her domains 
and to acquire exclusive trade opportunities in 
direct violation of the Open Door Doctrine. 
Suffice it to recall that Japan’s war of 1904 with 
Russia ultimately led to her acquiring control 
over the Chinese dependency of Manchuria, 
and to her eventual absorption of the indepen- 
dent Empire of Korea; to her obtaining control 
over Shantung, eastern Mongolia, and the 
former Pacific German islands north of the 
Equator as a result of the late European war; 
and to her obtaining a dominant voice in Pekin. 
Morally, politically, and territorially, during 
the last thirty years Japan has been the leading 
disrupter of China and monopolist of its trade 
in spite of the Open Door Doctrine. 

The following tabulation, derived from ‘““The 
Statesman’s Year Book,” summarizes the ex- 
pansion, since 1894, of the domains under the 
emperor of Japan, and shows the extent of Ja- 
pan proper and its population, according to the 


Japanese census of 1921: 


APPROX. 


SQ. MILES | POPULATION 








Formosa. 
Korea 
Sakhalin. 
Manchuria . 
Shantung 
Pacific Islands . 


14,000 


84,000 


30,000 


3,750,000 
17,500,000 
100,000 | 
2,000,000 
26,000 ,000 
75,000 








Total Overseas from 
Japan Proper 
Japan Proper . 


Grand Total ‘ 


67,425,000 


| 150,000 56,000 ,000 











: 697,000 | 123,425,000 | 





JAPAN’S DENSITY OF POPULATION 


HE expansion of Japan into Asia and her 

attempts at colonization in America and 
Australasia have been upheld or excused on the 
ground that her home islands are so over- 
crowded that the Japanese must be permitted 
to find other (people’s) lands in which to live 
and multiply. 

That the density of the population of Japan 
is much less than that of many countries, the 
peoples of which live peacefully without shoul- 
dering their neighbors, appears from the follow- 
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ing table derived from figures in “The States- 
man’s Year Book,” or from 1921 census figures: 


POPULATION 

PER SQ. 

MILE 

ee 6 8 Se te Ue eC SES eee 
Java , ce ew Se STIS Cae 
Belgium ewe a SON a, a oT 
eee 0 oe awe Vee 
nS oes poly tee oh aA baa Qe 
Shantung (China) oe | 
Japan 373 
Italy er aa see ae 326 
ee ee 


Japan produces more than 8o per cent. of all 
the food she consumes. England produces less 
than 40 per cent. of the food she consumes. 
Yet she supports a population nearly twice as 
dense as that of Japan! How? As everyone 
knows, by industry and trade; for in England 
about 25 per cent. of the population are indus- 
trial workers whereas but about 2.5 per cent. of 
the Japanese are industrial workers. Eng- 
land’s present industrialism proves that at 
least ten times as many Japanese could gain 
their living by industrialism in Japan. The 
fact that England, Belgium, and Holland sup- 
port themselves by peaceful industry and trade, 
on the one hand proves that Japan does not 
need to force her people into other lands; and 
on the other hand it shows the solution of the 
problem that the dense population of Japan is 
alleged to present. 


THE OBJECT OF JAPANESE COLONIZATION 


HY, then, is the world made to ring with 
appeals for domiciles for Japan’s surplus 
population—that does not exist. To any one 
intimately conversant with the principles that 
have been deduced from the history of the ex- 
pansion of Europe overseas, the answer will be 
apparent. Japan wants to make overseas col- 
onial “plantations” of her people on all shores 
of the Pacific. She wants to develop extensive 
overseas commerce as well as the intensive 
navigation in her home waters. As well as con- 
centrated sea power at home, she wants exten- 
sive sea power throughout the Pacific. Mahan 
told her that the way to develop sea power, the 
command of the ocean, was to plant colonies. 
Hence Japan’s outcries about her overcrowded 
population. It is merely propaganda for an 
ulterior purpose—the command of the Pacific. 
But to say that Japan is not overcrowded is 
not to say that Japan has no problem. 






















































Ever since 1902, Japan has been elbowing, 
shoving and browbeating in the Far East, with 
the result that to-day the Japanese domains, 
mostly taken form China and Korea, are nearly 
five times as extensive as they were in 1894, 
and more than 67 million non-Japanese 
are more or less under the yoke of Japan. 
From Japan’s point of view, were the steps that 
have led to such an empire a mistake? 

If Japan is to be allowed to continue in this 
career, the answer must be, for a while, that it 
has not been a mistake. Japan has got most of 
the things she sought and is in a fair way to get 
vastly more by similar means, including the 
command of the Pacific. 

If Japan is not to be allowed to continue in 
her imperialistic career, if the Washington 
Conference is to discuss “accomplished facts,” 
if Japan is to be made to set her prizes free, 
then it must seem to Japan as though her efforts 
of the last thirty years have been a colossal 
misexpenditure. 

Be that as it may, the greatest loss to Japan 
is that by her deeds during the last twenty years 
and more she has made it difficult for the peace 
loving world to put trust in her. Given all the 
good will in the world toward her, good sense 
will demand that Japan be safeguarded from 
her established tendency to err from the path of 
peace on to the field of war. 

But what is the solution? What alternative 
to her chosen career can be offered Japan? 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


HE solution of Japan’s problem may be 

stated in one word: Industrialism. Japan 
has before her the examples of England, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, all more densely populated 
than she is, all producing a much smaller pro- 
portion of the food they consume than does 
Japan. Yet the peoples of England, Belgium, 
and Holland all enjoy a much higher standard 
of living than do the Japanese. 

Importing raw materials, turning them into 
manufactured products and exporting the pro- 
ducts—industry and commerce, in short—have 
been the essential means whereby England, 
Belgium, and Holland support their much 
denser populations in better circumstances than 
does Japan. 

Industry and commerce require raw material, 
efficient labor, adequate capital, land and sea 
transport, managerial brain, and adequate mar- 
kets. Japan could have the markets of the 
East and a considerable part of those of the 
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West. She will not claim that she has not 
adequate brains. Her railroads are excellent 
and the fact that her merchant fleet is the third 
largest in the world evidences its adequacy. 
Of capital she has or can obtain enough if it is 
assured security and profit. Of cheap and 
efficient labor she has an overabundant supply. 
But she claims lack of raw materials; and she 
further claims that in order to be sure of raw 
materials she must own the areas on the conti- 
nent of Asia whence she would draw them. 

Has Japan never realized that the Open Door 
doctrine was set up in the Far East as a “ safe- 
guard for the world principle of equal and im- 
partial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire”? Trade means both exports and 
imports. The Open Door Doctrine promised 
all the world equal freedom to sell goods 
throughout China and to buy materials there— 
in short, to trade. 

Realizing this, and realizing the attainments 
of the industrial nations, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the full acceptance and enforce- 
ment of the Open Door Doctrine and the peace- 
ful industrialization of Japan will solve the 
problem presented by her population and will 
assure herof prosperity commensurate with that 
of England. 

This would result in Japan’s taking a position 
in the front rank of the nations who are con- 
structors instead of destructors, who enjoy the 
good will of the world because they advance 
the civilization and wellbeing of the world 
instead of inviting its destruction by such 
crimes against civilization as Germany per- 
petrated in 1914. 

In other words, the Washington Conference 
is an opportunity offered to Japan to arrange 
with the peace-loving industrial nations of the 
world—who are also its strongest powers— 
the means whereby Japan can cast off safely her 
medizval imperialism and step up into the 
ranks of the powers who, through industry and 
commerce, have made themselves the moral 
and material leaders of the world. 

At bottom the first task of the Washington 
Conference will be to persuade Japan that im- 
perialism does not pay in the long run; and she 
will have to be persuaded of this in the face of 
the vast profits she has gained through wars 
since 1894. The present status of what once 
was imperial Germany should be an impressive 
warning. The drear picture of degraded 
Deutschtum as a background to the arguments 
of the white powers at Washington may con- 
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vince Japan that whoever lives by the sword 
will die by the sword. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


F WE can convince Japan that it is best for 
her to abandon imperialism, and if Japan can 
prove that she has cast imperialism from her, 
then and only then will it be safe to limit arma- 
ments by agreement. 

If Japan is not convinced, and if she decides 
to continue the Pan-Asiatic campaign she is 
carrying out, it will be a tremendous help to her 
to have naval armaments limited most drasti- 
cally. This seeming paradox needs explana- 
tion. It is this: we cannot prevent Japan from 
doing anything she may want to do to in Asia 
if we have not got large naval forces. On the 
other hand, Japan does not need a big navy in 
order to continue dismembering China and 
bringing Asia under her aegis. Consequently, 
to limit naval armaments would be to give 
Japan a free hand in Asia. From this it follows 
that it is neither right to Asia nor safe for us to 
limit armaments until we are certain that Japan 
has abandoned her imperialistic policy. 

For the very reason just stated we may ex- 
pect a great outcry from the Japanese in favor 
of limitation of naval armaments. But there 
will be a further reason for this on their part. 
Though Japan’s population is very poor com- 
pared to that of the United States, Japan is 
spending more than one third of her national 
income on her navy, whereas we in the United 
States are spending less than one tenth of our 
national income on our navy. And furthermore, 
our wealth is sovastly greater than that of Japan 
that we could afford to spend more than five 
times as much as Japan and yet not feel the 
expense of naval armaments nearly as much as 
she does now. Of course Japan realizes that 
any proportionate limitation of armaments 
would lighten her relative financial burden more 
than five times as much as it would lighten ours. 
And conversely, she must realize that an arma- 
ment race which might not add five per cent. to 
our taxes would ruin her. 

It will be alleged that an armament race 
would lead to war. But would an armament 
race lead more surely to war than would a limi- 
tation of armaments which would allow an im- 
perialistic Japan a free hand to dismember 
China and build up such an empire in the Far 
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East that she could defy civilization—perhaps 
with the aid of a Prussianized Russia? 

The whole matter of the limitation of arma- 
ments is subordinate to the essential question 
and should be considered only as a highly de- 
sirable sequel to it. The essential question is: 
Will Japan abandon imperialism, release her 
victims, and adopt the life of peaceful industry 
and commerce through which the other nations 
represented at the Washington conference have 
become the leaders of the world? If Japan will 
not make manifest that she has abandoned 
imperialism, we must forego the limitation of 
armaments by agreement for the present; and 
because of Japan’s decision. 

But if it remains manifest that Japan chooses 
to continue on her imperialistic career, then we 
shall find ourselves confronted by a question 
vastly more important than that of whether we 
are going to spend ten or fifteen per cent. of our 
national income on armaments. That question 
is: 
If Japan remains imperialistic, shall we aban- 
don our Open Docr Doctrine or shall we support 
it? 

If we do not support it, it seems inevitable 
(1) that a very larger part of the defenseless 
peoples of the Far East will be brought without 
mercy under the yoke of Japan, (2) that Japan 


will monopolize the trade of the Far East, and 
(3) that Japan will erect an imperialism there— 
perhaps in conjunction with a Prussianized 
Russia—that will be a supreme menace to our 
children’s world. Under such circumstances 
the only factor that could save us from war, or 
our children from a worse war, would be the 


liberal element in Japan. The actions of the 
great Social-Democratic Party in the Reichstag 
after July, 1914, should be a fair measure of the 
degree to which we should count on the liberals 
of Japan for decades. 

Under such circumstances, are we irresponsi- 
bly to pass on to our children the horrors of 
a real world war? A war with Asia practi- 
cally united under the aegis of Japan? Or, 
will we uphold firmly and fearlessly our Open 
Door Doctrine, as happily we have our Monroe 
Doctrine, now and henceforth, because of our 
sense of present duty to the defenceless of the 
Far East and because of our highest duty to our 
children? Uphold it as decisively as Cleveland 
and Roosevelt upheld the Monroe Doctrine? 
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The Second of Two Articles on Federal Taxation 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Secretary of the Treasury, 1920-21 


Mr. Houston’s views on taxation have been adopted by his successor, Mr. Melion. His 
explanation herein of the reasons for these views gives a solid foundation for public discussion of the 


HE income tax should and prob- 

ably will be retained. It was made 

possible by constitutional amend- 

ment which was the outcome of 

a very long struggle. Any dis- 
cussion of dispensing with it is academic. It 
is, of course, only one method of taxing incomes 
in a progressive society. Practically all taxa- 
tion is income taxation, that is to say, the vari- 
ous taxes employed, by whatever name called, 
are merely means of approaching and attacking 
the income. That method which approaches 
the income direétly is, within limits, the best. 
What the rate should be is another matter. 
We now have a normal income tax and sur- 
taxes. The normal income tax rate is four 
per cent. on the first $4,000 of taxable income, 
that is, on the first $4,000 after allowances 
and deductions are made, and eight per cent. 
on taxable income above $4,000. The sur- 
taxes run from one per cent., on net income be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000, to sixty-five per cent. 
on that in excess of $1,000,000. 

In 1919 the aggregate income reported was, 
in round numbers, $19,860,000,000, and the 
taxes paid were $1,270,000,000. The average 
net income was $3,724; the average tax, $238, 
and the average rate, 6.39 per cent. 

The sixty-five people with incomes of 
$1,000,000 or more paid $99,000,000; their 
average net income being $152,650,000 and 
the average tax $1,523,000, at an average 
rate of nearly 65 per cent. In 1918, those 
with an income of $1,000,000 or more 
paid $109,400,000; their net income being 
$307,000,000, with an average tax of $776,000, 
at an average rate of 35.65 per cent. In the 
same year 43,037 people with incomes of 
$2,648,000,000 paid taxes of $747,000,000, 
while 4,382,077. individuals with incomes 
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of $13,276,000,000 paid taxes of $380,000,000, 
and 3,013,000 with taxable incomes of 
more than $5,859,000,000 paid less than 
$62,000,000 in taxes. In 1919, 56,323 
with incomes of  $3,343,000,000 paid 
$884,400,000, while 5,276,437 persons with 
incomes of $16,516,000,000 paid $385,000,000, 
and 3,494,613 persons with incomes of more 
than $6,636,400,000 paid less than $53,000,000. 

I attach no importance to the complaint 
that a very few people pay a greater part of 
the income taxes and that about three and 
one-half millions of individuals making returns, 
with net incomes ranging from $1,000 to $3,000, 
pay an inequitable amount of taxes. Income 
must be taken where it is found and should 
be taken from people in proportion to the 
sacrifice involved, and it must not be assumed 
that those with smaller incomes pay practically 
no taxes. It must not be forgotten that there 
are other forms of taxation which rest more 
heavily upon people of moderate incomes, 
and that these pay their share of such taxes 
in whatever form they are levied. 

It is plain from the figures that the number 
with higher taxable incomes, and their aggre- 
gate taxable amounts, are decreasing, and that 
these taxes are losing their productivity. 
This result arises partly from the change in 
industrial conditions, but more largely, per- 
haps, from the shifting of investments to 
non-taxable securities. The surtax rates are 
based on the amount of taxable income, which, 
of course, does not include the exempt income. 
A tax payer, married and with no children, 
with a taxable income of $100,000, would pay 
a tax of $31,190. If, however, half of his income 
is derived from municipal bonds, he would pay 
only $9,190. The temptation to shift invest- 
ments to such securities is overwhelming. 
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It seems clear that we shall not succeed in 
continuing to secure the results from the higher 
surtax rates as the law now contemplates. 
They impose too severe a strain on human 
nature. They unduly diminish the incentive 
to expand financial activity. One only has 
to ask himself what the effect would be on 
himself if he knew that he had to part annually 
with nearly three-fourths of his income, no 
matter how great it might be. No other 
country has carried the rate to such an extreme. 
It might conceivably be worth while to at- 
tempt such levies if the administrative machine 
were perfect, if all citizens were absolutely 
honest, and if there were no avenues for evasion. 
The administration of this tax cannot be per- 
fect, all men are not honest and there are not 
only legal methods of evasion; there are real 
invitations to evasion. The mere fact that 
there are outstanding more than ten billion 
dollars of tax-free municipal bonds and other 
tax-free securities in which wealthy tax payers 
are invited to invest and have invested, and 
that the amount is growing, sufficiently in- 
dicates the difficulty of making the plan work. 
The number of large taxable incomes will 
further decline. We shall fail to tax the very 
rich effectively, more by inaction than by the 
course suggested. It is asserted by Treasury 
experts that, while the reduction of rates may 
result in a slight temporary loss of revenues, 
the ultimate effect will be an increase. 
Precisely because | firmly believe in the in- 
come tax, in a progressive income tax, in a 
system progressive as a whole in reasonable 
and equitable measure, | favor the reduction 
of our higher supertax rates. | do not believe 
that, in the long run, we can take through one 
form of taxation alone—it must be remembered 
that those with the higher incomes are sub- 
jected to many other Federal taxes, such as 
customs duties and other consumption taxes, 
not to speak of heavy state and local taxes— 
as much as 50 per cent. and perhaps not more 
than one-third. In view of all the conditions, 
it is clearly misleading, if not merely demagogic, 
to assert that the suggestion of a reduction in 
surtaxes is simply a plan to relieve the rich. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than a recognition 
of facts—of administrative possibilities, of 
economic forces, and of human nature. 
Certainly, if we are going to make such an 
attempt, we must greatly strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the law, at a considerable 
increase in cost. We must also stop the leaks. 
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We cannot do the latter if we are to continue 
to face the increasing volume of tax-free securi- 
ties, and no one can offer any assurance that 
these can be stopped or that their taxation can 
be effected. They can be taxed by the Federal 
Government only by amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and I believe that all discussion 
of this matter is academic. The states will 
defeat any such measure. They would in 
any event demand the right, in return, to tax 
Federal securities, and the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. The most we can 
expect, perhaps, is that an attempt through 
conference of state and Federal authorities 
may be made to secure uniform action by the 
states in the matter of tax exempted issues 
and an effort to place them at least on the 
same tax basis as Federal issues. Certainly, 
state leaders must realize that it is highly 
menacing to promote the existence of a large 
class of wealthy individuals who, at least in 
appearance, in considerable measure escape 
taxation. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


N SPITE of the arguments of many who 
advocate the repeal of the Excess Profits 
Tax, | favor its repeal. The reasons for its 
repeal should be conclusive, even to those 


who on social grounds favor such a tax. It 
does not attain even the object such advocates 
have in view. The best thing about the 


Excess Profits Tax is its name. It seems 
plausible to assert that the public shall take 
a large part of excess profits for governmental 
purposes. “Excess profits’ suggests exces- 
sive profits and clearly, men will say, all such 
should be appropriated. If this is true the 
tax is not sufficiently inclusive. It is only one 
form of taxation intended to reach excess 
business profits. All profits above what busi- 
nesses require to sustain themselves and 
reasonably to expand may be regarded as 
excess profits; but this tax attaches to busi- 
nesses transacted only on the one form of 
organization—the corporate form. {t applies 
only to corporations and gets its name from 
the fact that the law exempts corporate in- 
comes equal to 8 per cent. of the invested 
capital, plus $3,000. The net income above 
these deductions and not in excess of 20 per 
cent. of the invested capital is taxed 20 per 
cent. and the net income over and above this 
is taxed 40 per cent. Such is the excess pro- 
fits tax. The corporation also pays a normal 
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income tax of 10 per cent. and its stockholders 
pay supertaxes on its distributed profits. 
Businesses not conducted on corporate form, 
but competitive in very many cases with cor- 
porations, such as sole proprietors and partner- 
ships, which are more numerous than corpor- 
ations, do not pay the excess profits tax. They 
pay the normal income tax and surtaxes on 
their entire profits, whether distributed or un- 
distributed. The excess profits tax was in- 
tended to be an equivalent for the surtax 
levied upon the undistributed or reinvested 
profits of sole proprietors and partnerships. 
But in reality it does not work out this way. 
It has proved to be inequitable as between 
corporations and other forms of business. 
In 1918 members of a well-known partnership 
paid nearly $1,125,000 more in taxes than 
they would have paid as a corporation, and all 
their principal competitors were corporations. 
As a rule, however, corporations pay a heavier 
tax. In 1917 a partner in a small business 
entered the government service, and, for con- 
venience, the business was incorporated. It 
paid nearly 43 times as much on its earnings 
in 1918 as it would have paid if it had not in- 
corporated. This tax also works inequitably 
as among corporations. A conservatively man- 
aged corporation is penalized. If, however, 


it is generously capitalized, its exemption based 
on the 8 per cent. of its capital will be large 
and it may escape with little or no excess pro- 
fits tax. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


HE tax is complex and difficult of adminis- 

tration. The process of discovering what 
the invested capital is, is exceedingly difficult. 
It involves the necessity of tracing the capital 
history of the corporation from the beginning, 
of checking depreciation accounts, of averaging 
its distribution, and its purchase or sale of 
inadmissible assets. It is impossible to keep 
up with the audit of the returns. New ones 
come into the Treasury faster than the old 
ones can be taken care of. The Internal 
Revenue staff would be overburdened if they 
were all tried and experienced men, but the 
turnover in the force as a whole is very great 
and it is constantly losing, especially, its higher 
and more talented officers. 

But the chief difficulty is not so much that 
of administration, great as that is. It is rather 
the menace of uncertainty which hangs over the 
business world. There are claims for hundreds of 
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millions of dollars for back taxes in the Treasury 
and it is common experience for the taxpayer 
to receive a demand for payment of taxes for 
past years when he thought he was through 
with the matter and was resting in comparative 
security. Finally, the tax, like the higher 
supertaxes, is losing its productivity, and this 
for two causes: First, the decline in income of 
the average corporation, and second, the 
marked growth in invested capital with con- 
sequent increased deductions. Its yield in 
past years is illuminating: In 1918 it was 
$2,500,000,000; in 1919, $1,320,000,000; in 
1920, $750,000,000; and it is estimated that 
it will yield for 1921 about $450,000,000. 

This tax should be repealed, but it should be 
replaced. The corporations should not escape 
the income taxes while their unincorporated 
competitors continue to be fully taxed. This 
would, of course, be an absurd outcome. 
Nobody, who understands the matter, makes 
any such suggestion. No one proposes to 
tax heavily other forms of business and to 
exempt corporations. It is true that many 
who appear to be somewhat ignorant of taxa- 
tion seem in effect to propose this. Even 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
seems to have fallen into the error of imagining 
that this tax might be repealed and something 
substituted which would yield revenue, but 
which would not burden corporations. In its 
questionnaire of July 29th, it asks its members 
whether they favor replacing the revenues 
which would be lost upon the repeal of this 
tax by an increased corporation income tax 
or by a sales tax, and the vote was 142 to 59 
for the latter! Influential leaders in Congress 
revealed the same lack of understanding. 

This tax can not be repeated and replaced un- 
less corresponding reductions are made in the 
burdens resting on sole proprietors and partner- 
ships. This seems to be the underlying hope 
in the minds of a considerable part of the busi- 
ness community (especially when it advocates 
the sales tax), namely, that all businesses shall 
be relieved of all direct taxes. 

The income taxes on businesses should, and 
doubtless will, stand, but with modifications. 
To repeal them would necessitate that we 
resort again practically exclusively to con- 
sumption taxes, which as the basis of a tax 
system, are unsound. Consumption taxes 
would operate in favor of the well-to-do and 
would unduly burden those of moderate or 
small means. The consumption of a man of 
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large income bears a very much smaller pro- 
portion to his income than that of an individual 
whose earnings are low. In the one case it 
may be 10 or 20 per cent., in the other it may 
be 80 or go or even a higher per cent. 


UNJUSTIFIED ARGUMENTS 


HE arguments of many that the net profits 

taxes are, after all, consumption taxes, that 
they are added to costs and to prices, and are, 
therefore, passed on to the public, will scarcely 
bear scrutiny. As a matter of fact, those who 
assert that such taxes are shifted reveal many 
inconsistencies in their arguments. Some say 
that the net profits tax takes a large percentage 
of the earnings which accrue from efficiency 
and foresight, and yet, in defending the sales 
tax, they assert that the profits taxes are added 
to cost with something more and are shifted 
to the consumer. The business man, the 
argument runs, has a customary profit. If part 
of this is to be taken, he will raise prices to 
maintain a level. It is not explained how the 
business man can raise the price level at will 
and get away with it, or why he refrains from 
doing so even if he is not to part with the 
fraction of his profits to the government. 
Nor is it explained why the net incomes of 
corporations rose most rapidly before the 
profits taxes were imposed. The net incomes 
of corporations rose from $3,940,000,000 in 
1914 to $8,766,000,000 in 1916. Why is this? 
There certainly has been no clear connection 
shown between income and profits taxes and 
prices anywhere. Prices rose less in England 
and the United States, where such taxes were 
higher, than in France and Germany where 
they were lower or did not exist at all. And 
prices have fallen here within twelve months 
with no change in taxation. While many 
business men argue that they have had to 
raise prices because of the tax and that they 
did not, therefore, pay them, very many more 
object to the taxes because they had to pay 
them. As Doctor} Adams, treasury expert 
of Yale asserts, the income and profits taxes 
have not been the cause of high prices, but 
have been the excuses for them. 

Taxes on net income or profits are not easily 
or in the main shifted. The presumption is 
that they will not be. On the other hand, 
sales taxes are not only likely to be borne by 
the consumer in full, but with something 
added, as nearly every one knows from his 
own experience is the case. The arguments 
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for the repeal of the excess profits tax are suffi- 
cient, but they are not those commonly ad- 
vanced for the business man. 

Some form of corporation taxation must 
stand. The real question is: What shall we 
substitute for the part of the existing taxation 
which it is proposed to repeal? My present 
view is the same as it was in 1920, either that a 
tax should be placed on the undistributed 
profits of corporations, or that a flat additional 
tax on corporations should be imposed. There 
is now a tax on undistributed profits of indivi- 
duals. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why a similar and equal tax should not 
be placed on the undistributed profits of 
corporations. If this were done, businesses 
of a similar kind, however conducted, would 
be treated alike. The alternative of a flat 
additional corporate income tax will probably 
prove more acceptable. It would be simpler 
and more easily understood and would be 
satisfactory except, perhaps, to the corpora- 
tions, many of whom have apparently enter- 
tained the theory that they could secure relief 
from the excess profits tax and have nothing 
substituted. This alternative is the plan 
now favored by the Treasury, and the prin- 
cipal problem is the determination of a just 
rate. It is estimated that a relatively small 
additional rate, with the repeal of the corpora- 
tion exemption of $3,000, would result in only 
a small loss in revenue. If the change in 
the corporation and the income surtax were 
made effective as of January 1, 1921, the yield 
for 1922 would be approximately the same 
as under the present law, and the yield for 1923 
would show a decrease of about $150,000,000. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF REVENUE 


F, UNFORTUNATELY, it becomes neces- 

sary to seek additional funds, approximately 
$120,000,000 for 1922 and $175,000,000 for 
1923 could be raised, mainly by increasing 
certain existing consumption taxes, such as 
those on cigarettes, smoking and chewing 
tobacco, automobiles, and candy and chewing 
gum. Approximately $110,000,000 more for 
1922 and $240,000,000 for 1923 could be 
raised by doubling the documentary stamp 
rates; placing a two cent tax on demand or 
sight bank checks and a one cent increase 
in the first class postage and the post-card rate, 
and a considerable additional amount can be 
added by expediting the collection of back 
taxes. 
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None of these suggested sources will be 
pleasing in themselves. Some are objection- 
able for special reasons, but, taking them as a 
whole, they are less so than alternatives fre- 
quently brought forward, the chief of which 
is a general sales tax. What sort of sales 
tax we should adopt is not always made clear. 
Certainly, we shall not adopt a general turn- 
over tax, unless we foolishly abandon all direct 
business taxes, and return again to the iniquity 
of exclusive consumption duties. We should 
not need all the revenue which a general 
turnover tax would yield, unless we propose 
to abandon the business taxes. Furthermore, 
Congress will never levy such a tax. Any 
statute providing a general sales tax would 
probably be more remarkable for its exemptions 
than for its inclusions. For example, Congress 
would never tax the farmers’ sales, and prob- 
ably not the newspapers’. Such a tax would 
be highly cumulative, as there are, on the aver- 
age, six turnovers between the first producer 
and the consumer and, in some cases, more 
than ten or twelve. It would heavily discrim- 
inate in favor of the multiple process businesses 
against the small independent concerns. The 
administrative task added to the present duties 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, even after 
the changes suggested have been made, would 
be impossible. Either the law would have to 
enforce itself, to the injury of honest people, or a 
staff of enormous size, imposing an unbear- 
able financial burden, would have to be created. 

A final sales tax would be simpler and would 
probably yield enough to meet any reasonable 
requirements, but it would not be as easily 
administered as many imagine. It is not 
easy to determine what final sales are. The 
tax would probably have to be collected from 
dealers, and they would be compelled to re- 
quire a statement from purchasers as to 
whether they intended to resell or consume 
the commodities, or use them in further pro- 
duction, 

The experience of nations is against the sales 
tax in any of these forms. Great Britain 
will have little or nothing to do with them. 
This country’s experience with them during 
the Civil War was unsatisfactory. France 
and Canada are finding their sales taxes un- 
satisfactory. That of France is yielding about 
one-fifth as much as was expected, and Canada 
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is now discussing the raising of rates or the 
abandonment of the scheme. The present 
basic rates are 1 and 2 per cent., but some 
rates run as high as 50 per cent., and there are 
many exemptions. The truth of the matter 
is, that the sales taxes we now have—selected 
sales taxes, mainly on non-essentials and 
luxuries—as they stand, are far preferable 
to any of the schemes proposed, far preferable 
to any general turnover tax or to any general 
final sales tax, but they can be improved and 
extended. 


MAKING TAXES CERTAIN 


ITH these changes in particular taxes, 
should be coupled several administrative 
amendments, the most important of which is 
one giving the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the consent of the taxpayer 
and the approval of the Secretary, power to 
make a final settlement of tax claims, which 
shall not be reopened except for fraud or mis- 
representation of material facts. At present, 
a great menace of uncertainty hangs over the 
business man. He never knows when he is 
through with his payments for a given period. 
Every time a ruling is changed by a Court 
or by the Attorney General or by the Depart- 
ment, the new ruling becomes effective as to 
past happenfngs. The situation is particularly 
serious in respect to the delayed audits of 
numerous corporation returns and a large 
amount of back taxes. It is in the interests 
both of the Government and of the tax payer 
to get through with such business, even if 
one or the other occasionally sustains some 
loss. 
The things the Nation needs, therefore, 
in this field, are rigid economy, largely through 
disarmament, without which the tax burden 
cannot be reduced; very prompt action by 
Congress; revision and simplification of taxes, 
and a system based on sound and just prin- 
ciples, which in the main will command the 
continuing support of thoughtful business and 
other leaders and which, with modifications 
to suit changing needs, will tend to become 
permanent. The business world wants to be 
relieved of the menace of frequent change and 
threats of change, made largely for political 
effect, almost as much as it desires reduction 
of its specific burdens. 





THE BELATED REVOLUTION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


What the Fathers of the Country Thought the Schools Should Be, 
and How Schoolmen at Last Are Coming to Agree with Them 


By WILLIAM 


Y BROTHER’S business and 

mine are startlingly different. 

His depends upon the purpose 

of making profits and of getting 

and keeping the good will of 

customers. All that he does is decided by 

this. His stock looks notably different from 

what was in his store ten years ago. He will 

sacrifice or even give away unseasonable goods 
rather than pay storage. 

I am in the public-school business. The 
purpose of it ever tends to become dim and 
hazy. | see a thousand children stand and 
pledge allegiance to the Republic and all that 
it stands for. Within twenty-four hours | 


read a report of 193 panes of glass wantonly 


broken by some of these boys attacking their 
own school house, property of tht Republic. 
I hear the president of the school board of a 
Metropolitan city tell the teachers that re- 
ligion, politics, and teaching inevitably get 
mechanized; the officials, the ministers, the 
instructors proceed through a ritual. Edu- 
cation, he says, in all too many schools is like 
a Thibetan prayer-wheel, busily turning but 
too barren of purpose. | follow in the WorLp’s 
Work the “Confessions of a Successful 
Teacher,” in which the chief complaint is that of 
running in a groove, traveling ina rut. Reasons 
for such strictures disappear yearly. Ten 
thousand teachers take summer courses in one 
university. Chairs of education continue to 
be added to colleges everywhere. Roosevelts, 
Wilsons, governors of states, remind us of the 
purpose of education in a democracy. The 
Revolution of 1776, somewhat delayed, is 
reaching the schools. 

The Fathers made a Nation with the ex- 
pressed purpose of securing a more perfect 
union, justice, domestic tranquility, common 
defence, general welfare, and the blessings of 
liberty. 

They foresaw the need of keeping these 
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aims alive through succeeding generations, 
They recorded their conviction that it must 
be done by maintaining schools as part of 
the system of government. They told what 
public schools are for. Franklin said they 
are “to supply men to serve the public”; 
Washington, “to enlighten public opinion”; 
Adams, “to give the knowledge useful in 
the practise of the moral duties of a man and 
citizen”; Monroe, “to qualify society to 
discharge with credit the great duties of citi- 
zens’; Madison, “to prepare a people who 
mean to be their own governors”; Jefferson, 
“to enable the people to understand what 
is going on in the world and to keep their part 
of it going on right.” 

In 1837 William Channing, Samuel Howe, 
and Horace Mann were in full swing in a 
campaign to convince the people that a school 
system imported from monarchical England 
and intended for the higher classes must also 
be revolutionized as government and society 
had been. But at the same time Henry 
Barnard and John Pierce and other school- 
masters became so taken with the system of 
Sturm and other Prussians that for two 
generations European. design impregnated 
American education. The Prussian National 
System had both a short and a longer state- 
ment of aims: “The harmonious and equable 
evolution of human powers,” and “the un- 
folding of every power of the soul, every crude 
principle of life stirred up and nourished, all 
onesided culture avoided, and the impulses 
on which the strength and worth of men rest 
carefully attended to.” It was no more than 
Plato’s perfectionism as the aim of schooling: 
“The harmonious development of all the 
faculties.” 

In 1902 the Brooklyn Eagle, impressed by 
a number of articles by Paul Hanus and 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, 
all to the effect that American schools are 
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drifting along without purpose—Walter H. 
Page had just remarked that it would require 
a patent log to tell whether they were moving 
at all—addressed to .a hundred “leading 
Educators” an inquiry of the purpose of 
public education. Forty-four answered. 
Twenty three of these, 52 per cent., gave what 
amounts to the Platonic-Prussian purpose. Five, 
10 per cent., considered knowledge the proper 
aim. Four, gpercent., desired the public schools, 
“to acquaint the children with the intellectual 
inheritance of the race”. Twelve, 29 per cent., 
contended that public schools are supported by 
the community for community benefit, which 
means the training of coming citizens in the 
duties of citizenship. 

That Brooklyn Eagle canvas was 65 years 
after Channing, Howe, and Mann started the 
public school revolution. Twenty nine per- 
cent. of the respondents showed the effects 
of it so far as a statement of purpose went. 
But along with the replies, the president of 
Harvard University was quoted: “Education 
is able to define its aims in one direction and 
to carry on the old forms leading in another 
direction. We are two centuries behind the 
realization of the good definitions furnished 
us.” On the same page, the president of Yale 
University, Arthur T. Hadley, said, “In 


the failure to adhere to working definitions 
is the great defect of education; such ad- 
herence is, unfortunately, very rare.” 


A PERIOD OF STRICTURE 


HIS was nineteen years ago, a century 

and a quarter after an overwhelming 
Revolution had devoted government to the 
self management of their political affairs by 
the whole people, aiming at union, justice, 
tranquility, defence, general welfare, and 
liberty; and had designated public education 
as the means by which this American Ideal 
was to be preserved. That period, close to 
1900, was marked by a startling number of 
published criticisms of public schools. Rabbi 
Hirsch claimed the hopes of the Founders 
of the Republic had not been attained, 
Andrew S. Draper said the lives of the children 
were being wasted, C. Hanaford Henderson 
claimed the longer a boy attended school 
the stupider he grew. Abraham Flexner be- 
rated the schools for a monastic course of 
Study surviving as a fetich and incapable 
of producing results. Professor Hollingsworth, 
of the chair of psychology, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, bewailed the persistence of classical 
studies unrelated to life, trivial geographical 


details,’ anatomical dullness, military unessen- 


tials, subjects selected because of difficulty 
and form and retained through mental lazi- 
ness of school managers. William H. Allen 
accused the state Department of Education 
of deliberately keeping the schools in the 
former era. James Russell characterized our 
schooling as a bitter disappointment for the 
boys and girls who take it. E. A. Winship 
proclaimed the greatest educational need to 
be a break with tradition and to realize that 
the typical school cannot educate a child. 
Charles W. Eliot called the main character- 
istic of a school, dullness. Philander Claxton 
declared no mere change of form or subjects 
but a complete revolution of public school 
purposes and procedure imperative. These 
are selected authors from an army of writers 
attacking the schools in the first decade of 
this century. I quote these as a reminder 
that while the much berated Edward Bok 
was repeatedly calling the public school, 
“the most momentous failure in our American 
life to-day,” the most drastic criticisms of 
schools were appearing over the signatures of 
prominent school men. You saw few if any 
popular claims that the schools should main- 
tain their grammatical, classical, algebraic, or 
literary activities, which were used to fill the 
time after the fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were covered. You saw no 
newspaper criticisms of schools that were 
going out of the beaten track. The Wor.p’s 
Work published an outline of one kind of: 
reform of the school programme. It held that 
the people’s money could not be honestly 
devoted to instructing children on events 
dead and gone, but must pay for training 
Americans for the life of the present and suc- 
ceeding years. The article was named by 
Mr. Page “One Remedy for Education.” | 
saw more than 1,200 clippings from newspapers 
commending its recommendations. 


WHERE HAS THE SCHOOLMASTER BEEN? 


OW do you account for the fact that 
while editors so generally have urged. 

an organic change in the work of schools, 
the Revolution of 1776, which expected public 
education to be its chief maintenance, has 
been so slow in reaching the public schools? 
It is worth while to search for reasons. In 
the first place education is much older than 
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the national ideal. Its origin is not only 
not American but anti-American. The 
Revolution proclaimed equality, the break 
down of caste, the surrender of individual 
distinction. It substituted union, community, 
general welfare. Educational systems abroad, 
and when imported to the colonies, were con- 
ducted for inequality, for the better born, for 
personal distinction. A scholar was to be a 
gentleman, not a common citizen. Polite 
learning was to give superiority. It selected 
the refinements of language, the niceties of 
rhetoric, classic authors, matters removed 
from the bustle of life. It professed to prepare 
for the leisure of men. It got the word 
which relates to its activities so removed from 
practical affairs that we call that which doesn’t 
matter much an “academic” question. The 
Revolution sought to abolish titles of dis- 
tinction and to banish the ermine, the star, 
and the garter. Education had put its 
affection on titles: A. B., LL. D., “professor” and 
“doctor”; it loved robes, hoods with scarlet, 
weird millinery with tassels. Like the phari- 
sees, education’s high priests made broad 
their phylacteries, loved the chief seats, and 
to be called Rabbi, Rabbi. Schools, im- 


ported from Europe to America, laid little 


stress on general welfare. They fed the selfish 
instinct. “Study hard that you may excel 
others,” “Knowledge is power,” “Ad astra 
per aspera,” “excelsior,”’ “Fax mentis, incen- 
dium gloriz.” “Qui non proficit, deficit,” 
were their selfish maxims. They clung to 
the devices which foster personal greed: 
prizes, honors, valedictories, class rankings. 
The proportion of schoolmasters who pro- 
mulgated the ideas of the Revolution is alarm- 
ingly small. We make our merited boast 
that Hale taught for twelve months before he 
entered the Continental Army. We can’t 
count much on Paine’s schoolmastering, for 
he quickly left it to become an editor. Of 
the two chief Revolutionary educators, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, neither ever taught a class. 
I had charge of forty bright teachers last 
winter and one day asked them to write the 
names of ten persons most conspicuously 
entitled to regard for spreading Americanism 
through this nation. The record showed 
lawyers, statesmen, ministers, editors, authors, 
but not one public school man or woman. 
When you remember that Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Monroe, and Madison, 
specifically designated schools as the agency 
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by which the American ideals were to be con- 
served from age to age, this is a startling 
record. Hamilton had to rescue the Tory 
president of the college in New York from 
injury by a democratic mob. Samuel Adams 
had to protest against the tendencies of higher 
education to ignore the purposes of democ- 
racy, Franklin’s criticism of the remoteness 
of schools from the new life of the nation is 
withering in its ridicule. Emerson’s and 
Roosevelt’s prayers to the colleges to train 
American citizens, not Greek and Roman, 
accentuate the tendency of education to 
crystalize into a form instead of to develop 
a service. So long as the higher reaches of 
schooling abstain from training teachers to 
make union, justice, tranquility, defence, general 
welfare, and liberty, the main features of pub- 
lic education, so long is the Revolution post- 
poned. Teachers will not be quick to abandon 
what they have spent long years in studying. 
John Francis remarks that the main reason 
for the persistence of Latin and algebra in 
American schools is the fact that these sub- 
jects are the trade of so many teachers. Only 
a war with the Latins and Arabs would force 
these studies to give way to those of which 
the coming citizen has a crying need. 


THE WAR’S AWAKENING 


POWERFUL jolt was administered to 

public education four years ago. The 
President addressed an exhortation to the 
schools, “to increase materially the time and 
attention devoted to instruction bearing di- 
rectly on the problems of community and 
national life.” Two years later, in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to 442 public school 
superintendents and principals representing 
every state in the union, four hundred and 
two of them, that is 91 per cent., declared that 
civic obligation must be made the preponderat- 
ing purpose of American public schools. There 
were a few who thought they might put “an 
American emphasis” on every subject without 
harming the course of study; as if one might 
paste new prayers on the wheel without stop- 
ping its running. As a result of the great 
awakening, we were to have, according to their 
plan, American algebra, patriotic participles, 
and loyal Latin. I was present at a meeting of 
twenty high school masters who argued with 
their superintendent that his request for a 
hundred and ninety five lessons in American- 
ism were too many. Each master was giving 
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355 lessons in unrelated mathematics and 
1,135 lessons in Latin or a foreign language to 
every boy and girl. In this canvas of four years 
ago the g1 per cent., of respondents emphasized 
the duty of public schools to prepare men and 
particularly women voters, “to have an abiding 
consciousness of what it is right and proper 
for a citizen to be,” “a habitual will to do 
what it is right and proper for a citizen to do.” 
In the hearts of those four hundred and two 
superintendents and principals the Revolu- 
tion had arrived. The Pennsylvania Commis- 
sioner of Education said, “unless the public 
school makes its chief business the support of 
democracy why should democracy support it?” 
The superintendent of the twenty-four New 
York City high schools said they ought to 
scrap their aims, their methods, and their organ- 
ization and begin anew. 


CLINGING TO THE DEAD WOOD 


HE school revolution, a century or so 

behind the political one, has to contend 
with the habit and affection of school men 
for their system. To save their faces teachers 
of Latin are giving a modern emphasis to it 
as one might show the advantage a chauffeur 
must derive from a study of Roman chariots. 
Exhibits to emphasize our debt to Roman 
Mo- 


civilization are hung up in the colleges. 
tion picture films of classic stories are shown 


in the schools. Laborious lists of allusions 
to Addison, Shakespear, Scott, and Burke are 
collected to prove what essential preparation 
for life now-a-days these old worthies furnish. 
Through all this camouflage shines the old 
world purposes of education: leisure, mental 
discipline, scholarship, personal distinction. 
History, geography, composition, and science 
are put to a lesser strain to explain the intro- 
duction of more modernity. The history 
teacher and the composition teacher have 
admitted the periodical magazine alongside 
of the text-book because, as Jonathan Scott, 
university professor, remarks, “history is still 
making; and interest in past history is stimu- 
lated by the present.” It seems to mean: 
“A new idea can’t be right in itself. It must 
be justified by what we have always done.” 

This use of current periodicals in school has 
had a striking growth. In 1887 I heard a 
speaker in an educational convention say that 
in Dunfermline, Scotland, there was a class in 
magazine reading. No one at that meeting had 
ever seen a magazine in school, except a 


smuggled one subject to seizure and confisca- 
tion. In 1920, the last time I saw statis- 
tics in the case, more than fifty one thousand 
class rooms were making a regular business 
of discussing the subjects brought to school 
between magazine covers. 

A methodology of magazine study is spring- 
ing up. I am afraid of it. Over again 
methods have ossified the original purpose of 
a study. If we don’t take care we'll have 
magazine study as an object, not a means. If 
you are going to call this “Current Events” 
and stop there, you are nothing. It is Ameri- 
canism we want. 

In one particular the magazine text-book 
will offer resistance to the oldtime teacher’s 
power to perpetuate dreary didactic. The 
periodical is different every month. This 
puts some check upon the deadly outline, 
analysis, and syllabus, dear to the heart of the 
pedagogue. Just as the army regulations 
require the men to take the setting up exer- 
cises every day so as to keep fit, there ought 
to be a requirement that we teachers digest 
current thought, if only for our own mental 
health. If I run in a groove, travel in a rut, 
my American right to the pursuit of happiness 
is hampered. After I have taught the same 
books three years in succession they have cut 
grooves for later teaching. Our disinclination 
to talk shop, that is, school doings, is appalling. 
No other decent business is so silent about 
itself. But give mea daily taste of the work of 
the world, collected by men of experience 
in that service; give me frequent and regular 
statements of what is going on outside of my 
little school kingdom, and you end my isolation, 
level my ruts, enlarge my disposition, and make 
me no longer the petty person whom genera- 
tions have ridiculed, but a fit member of society, 
able to hold my own in social intercourse, 


MAGAZINE STUDY TO ABATE THE TRAGEDY 


HAVE seen no sadder spectacle than the 

typical school man and woman of my 
early manhood, holding places theoretically 
supposed to be the radiating centres of civic 
understanding, but fearing to lose those 
places if they spoke other than the lines of 
their antiquated books. I have seen town 
councils call before them experts upon public 
questions and never a schoolmaster heard. | 
have seen delegations go from town and city 
to the legislature for community needs and 
no teacher in the lot. | have seen men 
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and women away from home conceal the 
fact that they were teachers because the coun- 
try had conceived of them as strangers to the 
concerns of other men. I resent being held 
in such isolation; | want to study and to teach 
what the live citizens around me are thinking 
about. I want to “know what is going on 
in the world.” It is essential to my happy 
life. Unless teachers are given such study reg- 
ularly as a school duty, so many of them will 
neglect it as soldiers omit the setting up drill 
when left to themselves. It is, therefore, 
essential to the mental tone of a teacher to 
be given regular rations of public opinion, 
gathered by trained editors, served appetiz- 
ingly, prepared for people, not for schools, 
fresh, warm, but not, as many lessons are, 
cooked to a crisp. 

That such a diet is needed by the children 
is plain to any one who will imagine what 
their duties as citizens will be. Their ear- 
liest and most impressive act will be the 
casting of a ballot. This will be a judgment 
on one side of a disputed question. The 
weakness of school preparation lies in the 
superabundance of settled matters. Slavery 
is ended ; Columbus is dead; twice two is always 
the same. A news magazine confronts you 


with the unsettled questions of the time. It 
provokes thought, invites divergent opinion, 
cultivates courteous tolerance of differing 
minds, calls judgment into play. 


INFLUENCE OF EARLY MAGAZINES 


N ONE point | have never known edu- 

cators to disagree: that progress is the 
supremely desired result of schooling. But 
the public school’s chief duty, the thing that 
justified its support at the expense of every- 
one, whether he has any children or not, is that 
it should give us progress in Americanism, that 
is, in union, justice, tranquility, defense, gen- 
eral welfare, and liberty. It is vital to recall 
that the country was originally converted to 
Americanism by the periodic press. Samuel 
Adams in New England, Hamilton and Jay 
in New York, Franklin in the middle colonies, 
Jefferson in the South, Paine and Hopkinson 
everywhere, spread the sentiment for liberty 
first and then for union, and did it by period- 
icals. This silent oratory, as Coit Tyler terms 
it, was, he says, for enormous power compar- 
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able to the eloquence of Athens in her most 
famous days. This was the means of spread- 
ing Americanism in 1760, and in 1860 and 
bids fair to be the means in 1960. This is 
the medium employed to create and spread 
the propaganda of socialism, of Bolshevism, 
of communism, of free silverism. There has 
not yet been invented any more competent 
means of enlightening public opinion, giving 
the knowledge useful in the practice of citizen- 
ship, qualifying society to discharge its duties, 
and informing citizens what is going on in the 
world, that they may help their part of it go 
on right. As these purposes are distinctly 
what Washington, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and the others said public schools are for, the 
belief has come to the majority of school men 
that Americanism, as a preponderating, not 
an incidental, interest, must mark the work 
of the public school. A living, and therefore 
a changing, text book must be used to cover 
“what is going on in the world.” 

The whole regeneration of schools is hardly 
dependent entirely on the study of magazines. 
| have enlarged upon their use because it 
presents a measurable fact. The entire 
realization of the Revolution of 1776, which 
has lingered long outside of the school house, 
develops in the tendency of such superin- 
tendents as William Ettinger, of the New York 
City schools, to doubt the place of any study 
which can not be “saturated with American- 
ism.”” The Revolution’s advance is indicated 
by recurring declarations of superintendents, 
that exercises in justice, preservation of tran- 
quility, united teamwork for large causes, 
national defense, actually doing things for the 
general welfare, not merely writing essays and 
singing songs about it, knowing and practis- 
ing American liberty which was never license 
but is always based on law and order, constitute 
the programme of such an American public 
school as will justify the expenditure of the 
common funds upon it. My brother’s business, 
buying and selling, corrects itself every time 
a customer or a profit is lost. He doesn’t 
need to bother much with aims. My busi- 
ness, schooling, always has tended to lose 
its aims in the formalities of its programme. 
I need to be held to account for a purpose 
and an output that conforms to the national 
theory: v77., American Citizens. 





